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newspaper more women read and want! 


To sell more to women, Chicago retailers 
place in the Tribune more of their budg- 
ets for women-appeal advertising than 
they place in any two other Chicago 
newspapers combined. 


Department stores and specialty shops last 
year spent $8,844,636 to advertise women- 
appeal merchandise in Chicago newspapers. 

Of this total, they _—— in the Tribune 
$4,150,506—or 46.9% 

This was 142.8% more than they placed in 
any other Chicago newspaper—and more than 
they placed in any two other Chicago news- 
papers combined. 

Here is timely evidence that advertising 
addressed to women pays out 
better when it runs in the news- 
paper more women read and want. 

Every day of the week, the 

Tribune receives the attention 
of Chicago's largest constant 














Percentage of expenditures for women-appeal 


advertising placed by department stores and 


specialty shops in each Chicago newspaper 


YEAR 1942 


audience of women. As the chart makes plain, 
the Tribune is the medium read and bought 
from by far more women than any other 
medium here. 

With new thousands of women wage earners 
being steadily converted into prospects for 
retailers, the Tribune is the newspaper which 
enables them to solicit the patronage of women 
in every neighborhood and suburb of Chicago. 

When you can have more, why take less? 
On weekdays, the Tribune delivers from 
155,000 to 660,000 more total circulation than 


other Chicago daily newspapers—and more 
than any two other Chicago daily newspapers 
combined. 

On Sundays, the Tribune delivers from 
280,000 to 895,000 more total circulation than 
other Chicago Sunday newspapers. 

With millions of new money on the move 
here, you need the more intensive advertising 
pressure which you apply to best advantage 
when you build your Chicago program around 
the Tribune. Rates per 100,000 circulation are 
among the lowest in America. 
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examination of U.S. magazines 






DIAGNOSIS: ‘*TIME is the most important magazine 
in America” vote U.S. Doctors 
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Obviously U. S. medicos have to be great magazine readers (and we don’t mean 
just magazines like the Journal of the American Academy of Ophthalmology and 


for. I Otolaryngology ). 
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For their patients expect them to be posted on all sorts of subjects having lit- 
tle to do with adenoids or adrenalin, halitosis or hysteria. And their communities 
look to them for opinions on practically any current problem from the unreason- 
| ableness of John L. Lewis to the accuracy of high-altitude bombing. 


so © 
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Yes—abilities being equal, many a doctor owes his superior success as much to 





Dr. Jacob C. Geiger, /()/ Grove Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. “Authentic, compre- 
hensive TIME is of indispensable per- 
sonal and professional value to me.” 





his conversation .as to his cathartics. 


And so the opinions about magazines held by America’s busy doctors are worth 
heeding. 





Recently, on a blind letterhead, the doctor members of the American Medical 
Association were asked: “What do you consider the most important magazine 
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metimes my er eee tant magazine. TIME is particularly grateful for this vote of confidence from the 


doctors to whom millions of Americans give their confidence—and TIME will do 
its best to continue to deserve the support of “America’s most important people.” 


TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 








*These key groups all vote TIME ‘“America’s most important magazine!’ 


(Perhaps because each week Time does the most important job a 
magazine can do—and does it for America’s most important people.) 
EVIDENCE PREVIOUSLY SUBMITTED: 

Newspaper Editors * Corporation Officers and Directors * Radio Commentators 
People listed in “Who’s Who” + General Magazine Editors * Mayors 
College Presidents * Members of Congress » Newspaper Columnists 
EVIDENCE HEREWITH: Members of American Medical Association 
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Only in wartime is the scales of justice hand- 
ed each individual. “Kill or be killed!” is a 


horsh watchword, but that is the woy of wor. 


what is good and what is evil? 


Ix BUSINESS, these days, there is izing to the editorial pages; the news is un- 

little of yesterday's “dog eat dog” adulterated, fresh from the wires of all three 

thinking. Men_have found success more last- great news services—factual and fast. Features 

ing through saneness than through selfishness. purposely appeal to an adult readership; even 

In a way, the Mirror has become a sym- the comics are ‘“‘sensible.’”” The Mirror is a 

bol of modern business sanity and unselfish- new kind of tabloid newspaper. No longer 

ness. For, among all tabloid newspapers, the sensational, it reports in picture and text the 

Mirror took a road which diverged from that world’s developments for an audience that 
which had led to material success. And on grows in appreciation—and in numbers. 


this new road, found a success even greater. The 1943 Mirror is the third largest daily, 


In 1936 the Mirror sought a new way to the second largest Suwaday newspaper in all 
the minds and hearts of readers. For the old the United States. And that, we think, isa 
way was not good; too much depended upon measure of reader interest. 


externals, too little upon intrinsic worth. Advertisers, too, approved the change. In 


So, seven years ago the Mirror was remade. 1942 they gave the Mirror more lineage and 
A new editorial outlook was developed which more of their advertising dollars than ever 
said, in substance, ‘““The people are possessors before. And that, we think, is a measure of 
of mature minds; they can think, reason and reader responstveness. 


judge. Give them the facts and they will make ius ; ; , 
Jucg 7 : Today’s Mirror is bought at newsstands 
their own decisions.” ; og ‘'- 

by over 750,c00 reader-friends daily; by 


And so the Mirror confines its editorial- more than 1,700,000 Sundays. 


ee 


*” the MIRROR .. new york 


Member of ASSOCIATED PRESS *« UNITED PRESS * INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE © AP, INS & STAFF PHOTOS * MEDIA RECORDS 
ADVERTISING FEDERATION OF AMERICA « AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS * AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION. 
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The high readership of these public relations advertisements, 
as disclosed in The Continuing Study of Newspaper Reading, 
demonstrates a wide-spread public interest in the Story of 


Industry. - 


The public mind, conditioned and interested, seeks informa- 
tion about business. And it wants that information to be timely 


—treated as the important NEWS which it is. 











Now is the time to inform the American people—and the Se. 

American newspaper is the instrument to deliver your message. ne 

The Rochester Times-Union ¢ The Rochester Democrat & Chronicle e The Hartford, Conn., Times ¢ oe 

The Elmira Star-Gazette e The Elmira Advertiser ¢ The Elmira Sunday Telegram * The Utica Obser- aie 
ver-Dispatch e The Utica Daily Press e The Ithaca Journal © The Newburgh News e The Beacon 

News e The Albany Knickerbocker News e The Ogdensburg Journal ® Ogdensburg Sunday Advance TI 

News e The Plainfield, N. J. Courier News ¢ The Olean Times-Herald * The Malone Telegram e The Cc 
Danville, Ill, Commercial News e The Saratoga Springs Saratogian ° The Massena Observer 

Represented nationally by J. P. McKinney and Son, New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
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TWO awards in ONE MONTH... 
ONE of them TWICE! 


For this unusual photograph 


“HARBOR MIST" 


taken by Staff Photographer, Arthur F. Packard 
New England Associated Press Editors 
AWARDED 


The Slandard- Times 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


FIRST PRIZE 


in the annual New Ensland Associated Press 
Photo Contest 








For this typically 


ATTRACTIVE MAKE-UP 


featuring symmetry and legibility, the 


Gape Cod Siandarh-Times 


HYANNIS, MASS. 





Won an 


AYER AWARD 


for the second time in three years! 





The NEW BEDFORD STANDARD-TIMES, evening and Sunday, and the 
CAPE COD STANDARD-TIMES are published by E. Anthony and Sons, Inc. 
BASIL BREWER, Publisher 
CHARLES J. LEWIN, Editor, Assistant Publisher 
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50.4% OF THE NATION’S LEADING EDUCATORS 


READ THE NEW YORK TIMES REGULARLY 


Educators throughout the country consider The New York Times an important 
adjunct to their daily lives—a vital means of keeping up with the world’s events, reliably 
and fully. 

For, according to a recent survey made by the Recording and Statistical Corpo- 
ration, 50.4% of them read The New York Times regularly. 

Here is a summary of the results, analyzed from approximately 1300 replies: 

Jo Reading The Times 
Presidents of Colleges and Universities 49.2% 
Presidents of Educational Associations and Foundations 53.6 % 


Directors and Presidents of State Library Commissions and State 


Library Associations 59.3 % 
Superintendents of Large City and Parochial School Systems 45.8% 
All Educators 50.4% 


Every State in the Union was represented. 


Today, when educators play such an important role in affairs, national and in- 
ternational—today, when the educator’s job of molding young America is so very im- 
portant—The Times influence has a special significance to companies with wartime 


messages to address to the leaders who help shape and mold public opinion. 


The New York Times 


ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT’ 
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U. S. Seeks Summary Judgment 
In Anti-Trust Suit Against AP 


Defense Will Oppose Motions for Injunctions 


THE GOVERNMENT this week, in a 

maneuver which has but one pre- 
cedent in anti-trust jurisprudence, 
staked its entire monopoly case against 
the Associated Press on the facts pre- 
sented to date in writing and moved 
for summary judgment by the three- 
judge “expediting court” in New York 
without trial or further presentation 
of evidence. 

This step, which was indicated May 
8 by Eprror & PustisHer as the first of 
two legal alternatives then under con- 
sideration by the Department of 
Justice, throws the case into an im- 
mediate decision on its present merits, 
unless the court decides it should try 
certain issues with oral testimony. 

Appeal Is Certain 


Whether the summary judgment 
seeking to enjoin AP from the prac- 
tices against which the government has 
complained is denied or granted, an 
immediate appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States by the side 
which loses is a certainty—unless the 
government should fail and then elect 
to drop the case, which is not con- 
sidered probable by informed legal 
observers. 

The government maneuver on May 
24 was the first time that it had moved 
for summary judgment in an anti- 
trust case of first magnitude. About 
six months ago the Department of 
Justice set a precedent when it de- 
manded a summary judgment in its 
case against Bausch & Lomb, optical 
manufacturers. 

In that case one government motion 
for partial summary judgment, which 
Bausch & Lomb opposed, was denied, 
and a similar motion unopposed by 
the optical firm was granted. 

The AP will fight the granting of a 
summary judgment on every ground, 
Epiror & PUBLISHER learned. 

After the government filed its motion 
the court gave AP until June 21 to 
file affidavits opposing the motion. The 
Department of Justice also has until 
June 21 to file its first brief, which 
must be answered by the defense by 
July 6. The government must file by 
July 6 counter-affidavits to those to be 
entered by the defense on or before 
June 21. 

The court set Thursday, July 8, for 
ahearing on the motion for summary 
judgment. Oral arguments to be pre- 
sented will require possibly six hours, 
Evrror & PuBLISHER was told, and the 

aring might go into a second day. 

The U. S. District Court for South- 
rn New York usually does not hold 
Sessions in July, and the fact that the 
judges usually are on vacation may 
mean that the decision they will ren- 
der after the summary judgment hear- 
ing may not be written until late sum- 
mer or early fall. The judges are 


On Every Ground . .. Maneuver Has But 
One Precedent, in Which Government Lost 
By WALTER E. SCHNEIDER 


Learned Hand, Augustus N. Hand and 
Thomas H. Swan. 
24 Affidavits Attached 

The government in its 22-page mo- 
tion, supported by 24 affidavits, de- 
manded that AP be declared a monop- 
oly as alleged in the original com- 
plaint filed last Aug. 28. It also 
asked that each of the defendants and 
their employes be perpetually en- 
joined from carrying out the alleged 
monopoly. 

Further, it requested the court to 
declare the AP by-laws illegal and in 
violation of the Sherman Act; specific- 
ally to annul the provisions prohibit- 
ing AP members from furnishing to 
anyone not a member of the AP news; 
and to enjoin any subsequent provi- 
sion of “like character, effect or pur- 
pose.” 

The motion also demanded that 
AP’s acquisition of Wide World Photos 
from the New York Times be de- 
clared illegal and in violation of the 
Clayton Act, and that AP be required 
to divest itself of its stock and interest 
in Wide World Photos. 

The Department of Justice sprang 
a surprise when it also asked that the 
existing 10-year agreement dated 
Nov. 1, 1935, between AP and Cana- 


dian Press be cancelled and that AP 
be perpetually enjoined from entering 
into a similar agreement with the 
Canadian Press “or any other press 
association, under which the AP agrees 
not to deliver its news reports to any 
other association, newspaper or in- 
dividual in any particular territory, 
area or region, or under which AP 
obtains the exclusive right to receive 
the news reports of any such associa- 
tion, newspaper or individual.” 

According to the AP answers to 
government interrogatories (E & P, 
April 3, p. 3), Canadian Press pays 
$20,000 annually to AP under the 
existing agreement. 

Would End Foreign Agreements 

Another surprise was sprung when 
the government attached to its motion 
an affidavit by J. A. McNeil, general 
manager and secretary of Canadian 
Press, in support of its plea for can- 
cellation of the AP-CP agreement. It 
gave names and circulation figures of 
Canadian newspapers. Government 
counsel explained to Eptror & Pus- 
LISHER that it sent a request to Mr. 
McNeil for this information and he 
answered the questions asked. 

It was contended that the defend- 
ants have entered into exclusive 





Text of Summary 


To the Honorable the Judges of the 
District Court of the United States 
for the Southern District of New York: 

The United States of America, plain- 
tiff, by its attorneys, acting pursuant 
to Rule 56 of the Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure, moves the court for a 
summary judgment in this case in 
favor of the plaintiff. 

I 

The plaintiff moves that such sum- 
mary judgment adjudge, order and 
decree as follows: 

1. That the defendants have been, 
and are, engaged in a combination and 
conspiracy in restraint of interstate 
trade and commerce in violation of the 
Act of July 2, 1890, entitled “An Act 


to Protect Trade and Commerce 
against Unlawful Restraints and 
Monopolies,” as alleged in the com- 
plaint; 


2. That the defendants have been, 
and are, engaged in a monopolization 
of a part of interstate trade and com- 
merce, an attempt to monopolize the 
same and a combination and conspir- 
acy to monopolize the same in viola- 
tion of the said Act of July 2, 1890, 
as alleged in the complaint; 

3. That the defendants and each of 
them, and each and all of their respec- 
tive agents and employes, and all 
persons acting or claiming to act on 
behalf of them or any of them, be 
perpetually enjoined from further en- 


Judgment Motion 


gaging in or carrying out said com- 
bination and conspiracy in restraint 
of interstate trade and commerce, said 
combination and conspiracy to monop- 
olize a part of said interstate trade 
and commerce, said monopolization 
and attempt to monopolize, or from 
doing any act in furtherance thereof, 
or from engaging in any similar com- 
bination or conspiracy, monopolization 
or attempt to monopolize having the 
same general purpose and effect; 

4. That each and every provision of 
the by-laws of The Associated Press 
which imposes any condition, limita- 
tion, or requirement upon admission 
to membership in The Associated 
Press is illegal, null, and void, and in 
violation of said Act of July 2, 1890, 
except provisions of said by-laws that 
require every member to be the sole 
owner of a newspaper, or require that 
every applicant for membership, be- 
fore becoming a member, file proof of 
such ownership and proof of the 
“field” in which his or its newspaper 
is published (i.e., morning, afternoon, 
Sunday and/or weekly), or that the 
applicant sign the membership roll 
of The Associated Press and assent 
in writing to its by-laws (other than 
the provisions of such by-laws ad- 
judged to be illegal); 

5. That each and every provision 
of the by-laws of The Associated Press 

(Continued on page 34) 
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agreements with foreign news agen- 
cies “under which, in plain contra- 
vention of the Federal anti-trust laws, 
it barred itself from delivering its 
news to newspapers or other persons 
in major areas of the world, in ex- 
change for agreement by those foreign 
agencies to furnish their news to the 
AP exclusively and not to furnish 
their news to newspapers or other 
news agencies in the U. S. 

This contention was the ground for 
the plea that the AP-CP agreement 
be voided. In affidavits by Marshall 
Field, Chicago Sun owner and editor, 
and others among the 24 an attempt 
was made to show that because of this 
situation the Sun was put to consid- 
erable extra expense. 

The government seeks to recover 
the costs of the anti-trust action from 
the defendants. 


According to a competent observer 
on the AP’s side, “the case just 
whistles with genuine issues of fact.” 
On the other hand, the government in 
its motion says none of the defense 
contentions gives rise to any genuine 
issue as to any material fact. Thus 
the U. S. case rests largely upon law. 

“Boycott” Alleged 


The entire motion recapitulated the 
case which the government has at- 
tempted to build up during the past 
nine months, and presented some new 
facts and figures to support its con- 
tentions. It declared: 

That the defendants, “by boycott,” 
exclude newspapers which compete 
with individual members of “the com- 
bination.” 

That the defendants’ “concerted ac- 
tion fosters local newspaper monopo- 
lies for individual members of the 
combination.” 

That the defendants “do not choose 
their associates” in AP. 

That the restraints alleged result 
from the “concerted action” of inde- 
pendent newspaper enterprises. 

That access to the services of one 
or more of the three major news 
agencies is practically essential to 
newspapers, and “is particularly im- 
portant to morning newspapers.” It 
was pointed out by the government 
that the Chicago Sun, over whose 
owner’s rejected 1942 application for 
AP membership much of the contro- 
versy has raged, is the only one of 
108 U. S. morning newspapers with 
circulations over 25,000 which does 
not have the news reports of AP. 

The government declared: “Any 
newspaper publisher, no matter how 
low its standards may be or how ob- 
jectionable it may be to the AP or its 
members, can buy its way into the 
organization if it is able and willing 
to pay the price and can find a mem- 
ber willing to sell its membership.” 

U.P., INS Barriers Alleged 

“Newspapers excluded from access 
to the services of AP are not always 
free to obtain the less comprehensive 
services of United Press Associations 
or International News Service,” it was 
stated in pointing out that in 144 cities 
in 25 states a new subscriber may 
not receive U.P. service “unless it 
pays its competitor already subscrib- 
ing to U.P. services a substantial sum 
of money.” INS in 12 cities “has in 
force exclusive contracts with news- 
papers for some field of publication, 
and in 62 cities a new subscriber for 
either its morning or evening reports, 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Monitor Wins Missouri 
Journalism Medal 


“Distinguished American Newspaper” Named... 
Mexico City El Universal Also Honored... 


Edwin L. James and Others Get Medals 


COLUMBIA, Mo., May 28—Medals of 

honor for distinguished service in 
journalism were awarded to an Amer- 
ican and a foreign newspaper, a New 





Erwin Canham 


Edwin L. James 


York newspaper man, a Missouri pub- 
lisher and an alumnus by the School 
of Journalism of the University of 
Missouri in Medalists’ Day ceremonies 
today. 

Medals were given to: 

The Christian Science Monitor as a 
distinguished American newspaper. 

El Universal of the City of Mex- 
ico as a distinguished foreign news- 
paper. 

Edwin L. James Named 

Edwin L. James, managing editor 
of the New York Times, as a dis- 
tinguished editor and foreign corre- 
spondent. 

L. M. White, publisher of the Mexico 
Ledger, as a distinguished Missouri 
editor. 

David M. Warren, president of the 
Panhandle, Tex., Publishing Company, 
and publisher of several Texas news- 
papers, as a distinguished alumnus of 
the School of Journalism. 

The newspaper awards were re- 
ceived by Erwin D. Canham, manag- 
ing editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor, and Miguel Lanz Duret, pub- 
lisher of El Universal. 

In presenting the awards, Dr. Frank 
Luther Mott, dean of the School of 
Journalism, made a plea for imme- 
diate and careful consideration of the 
role of a free press in post-war 
world organization. Now the greatest 
opportunity is offered, he said, “for 
us to strike for world-wide press 
freedom that we shall ever have.” 

Pointing out that statesmen who 
plan for peace must lose no time in 
guaranteeing world-wide liberty of 
the press, Dean Mott suggested that 
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one of the series of peace conferences 
following the war should center upon 
a free press. 

“The problem is three-fold,” he 
said, “freedom of news at its source, 
freedom from government controls, 
and freedom of channels of distribu- 
tion. 

“The logic of the situation demands 
that American newspapermen should 
be the prime movers in this effort. 
The traditional and constitutional re- 
gard for liberty of the press in the 
United States makes this nation the 
fitting world sponsor of such a move- 
ment. But it will obviously be neces- 
sary to set up an international press 
committee among the United Nations 
in order to bring about such a con- 
ference as the one proposed. 

James Speaks 

“I believe we may properly call 
upon the American Society of News- 
paper Editors to take the leadership in 
this matter. I believe we may prop- 
erly urge this great Society—nonparti- 
san, high-minded, representative—to 
take advantage of this greatest of op- 
portunities to promote and establish 
world-wide freedom of the press, and 
either to set up a special committee 
or to empower a standing committee to 
proceed at once to study means and 
methods to that end. Neglect of this 
opportunity or blindness to it at 
this juncture may cost the world 
very dear.” 

Speaking following the Medalists’ 
Day ceremonies, Mr. James declared 
the country should demand a plan to 
preserve the peace before voting in 
1944. 

“When this war is over,” he said, 
“there will go up from millions of 
hearts, just as there did a quarter of 
a century ago, the cry that it must 
not happen again. It will be the cry 
of peoples everywhere. The breadth 
of this sentiment in the United States 
is measured by the fact that there are 
now at work some 120 organizations 
pushing plans for post-war interna- 
tional cooperation to preserve the 
peace. 

Plan Seen Needed 

“Those organizations have perhaps 
50 different plans. This means 49 too 
many plans. There is a pressing need 
for the centralization of American 
thought on one plan to bring about 
the crystallization of public opinion 
behind a program strong enough to 
resist the inevitable attack of isola- 
tionists and withstand this time the 
repetition of the campaign which 
wrecked the dreams of President Wil- 


son, scuttled the League of Na- 
tions and brought about another 
world war. 


“The country should demand a plan 
before voting in 1944.” 

Medals of honor for distinguished 
service in journalism usually are 
awarded by the School of Journalism 
during the annual Journalism Week. 
Because of transportation difficulties, 
Journalism Week will be observed 
this year by the publication of a 
book containing articles by leading 
newspaper men on “Journalism in 
War.” 

It was deemed advisable, however, 
to make the usual honor awards, and 
the Medalists’ Day ceremonies were 
arranged. 
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400 TONS OF PAPER LOST 

A fire that is believed to have 
smoldered for days recently destroyed 
the warehouse of the Berkeley (Cal.) 
Gazette, causing a loss of 400 tons of 
newsprint, along with the newspaper’s 
files and printing metals and machin- 
ery. 


Witness Recants 


Statement of 
Bribing Reporter 


Repudiates Accusation 
Leading to Indictment and 
Arrest of St. Louis Writer 


Sr. Louis, May 25—Warren H. 
Gresham, key witness in the notorious 
Melendes case, repudiated his original 
accusation against Julius M. Klein, 
Star-Times reporter, saying that Klein 
had not offered to bribe him and 
James P. Carleton, another witness. 

Gresham’s statement, released to the 
press today by Attorney General Roy 
McKittrick, also branded as false his 
original story that Andrew Brinkley 
had boasted to him that he had fatally 
beaten Edward Melendes in a police 
cell, last July 27. 

Gresham said that he and Carleton 
made up “the accusation” of Klein. 
His statement called it a “cock and 
bull” story and said that Klein never 
offered him and Carleton “one dime.” 

Gresham’s statement was made May 
16 to an assistant of McKittrick, three 
days after Klein was arrested on 
charges of attempting to bribe Gres- 
ham and Carleton to change their 
story that Brinkley had confessed to 
them his responsibility for Melendes’ 
death. 

The Star-Times reporter under in- 
dictment on six counts charging him 
with attempted bribery in the Edward 
Melendes second-degree murder case, 
furnished $6,000 bond May 24, the 
amount fixed at $1,000 on each indict- 
ment by Circuit Judge Francis E. 
Williams. 

The bonds were signed by a pro- 
fessional bondsman. Arraignment was 
set for May 28. 

Klein had been at liberty on a 
$1,000 common-law bond since his 
arrest May 13. 

Klein has denied the charges, saying 
that Assistant Circuit Attorney Henry 
G. Morris has brought about the in- 
dictments to cover up his own “incom- 
petence” in handling the investiga- 
tion. Circuit Attorney Thomas C. 
Hennings Jr., resumed charge of his 
office Saturday after an illness, but 
has made no definite announcement 
about further procedure. 

Judge Williams has decided that 
Klein’s case will remain in Circuit 
Court jurisdiction, even though the 
indictments technically charge Klein 
with a misdemeanor. The Court of 
Criminal Correction usually tries mis- 
demeanor cases. Punishment for mis- 
demeanors, on conviction, ranges up 
to two years imprisonment on each 
charge and alternative penalties are 
a maximum jail sentence of six 
months, a fine of not less than $100 or 
both. 


BACK GOV'T PAID ADS 


Paid government advertisements to 
supplement free publicity given fed- 
eral agencies in newspapers were ad- 
vocated in a resolution adopted May 21 
by the Michigan League of Home Dai- 
lies, meeting at Grand Rapids. Phil 
T. Rich, publisher of the Midland News 
and president of the league, said that 
newspapers were “glad to cooperate 
by giving publicity but the agencies 
should buy advertising, too.” 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

June 2-4—Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, wartime con- 
ference, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. 

June 5-6—Press Club of At- 
lantic City, annual Headliners’ 
Frolic, Atlantic City. 

June 7-11—Second National 
and Pan-American Congress of 
the press, Havana, Cuba. 

June 7-9—Newspaper Adver- 
tising Executives Assn., War 
Advertising Conference, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York. 

June 10-12—Tennessee Press 
Assn., 73rd annual convention, 
Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nash- 


ville. 

June 10-12—Texas Press 
Assn., annual convention, Gal- 
veston. 





W. G. Chandler | 
Resigns 
From WPB 


William G. Chandler, returned to 
his Scripps-Howard office in New York 
this week after resigning as director 
of the printing 
and _ publishing 
division of the 
W ar Production 
Board. He 
served one 
month longer 
than the six 
months he had 
intended to 
spend in Wash- 
ington. The WPB 
has not an- 
nounced his 
successor. 

One of the na- 
tion’s outstanding newspaper execu- 
tives and a leader in helping formu- 
late Scripps-Howard policy for years, 
Mr. Chandler was granted last No- 
vember a six months’ leave of absence 
from his duties as a member of the 
advisory board of Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers, to join the WPB. 

A native of Akron, Ohio, Mr. 
Chandler has been associated with 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers and its 
predecessors, Scripps-McRae, | since 
the earliest days of his newspaper 
career. He is now in his 61st year. 

Mr. Chandler’s father owned a book 
store which was a distributing center 
for the Akron Press. From the circu- 
lation end of newspapering, young 
Chandler attempted a jump to war 
correspondent at the age of 15. 

He joined Battery F of the Akron 
State artillery to fight Spaniards in 
Cuba and made an arrangement with 
the old Akron Beacon before he left 
for camp, but he didn’t get to Cuba. 

In 1899 he joined the advertising 
department of the Cleveland Press, 
E. W. Scripps’ penny newspaper: 
Five years later he was named adver- 
tising manager of the old Toledo 
News-Bee, which position he held 
until 1912. 

From 1912 to 1915 he was advertis- 
ing manager of the Cleveland Pres 
and from 1915 to 1922 served as busi- 
ness manager of the Scripps-McRae 
newspapers. 

Mr. Chandler was named president 
of Scripps-Howard’s Ohio group it 
1922. In 1927 he was advanced 10 
general business manager of Scripps 
Howard Newspapers. 

In 1939 he resigned to become 4 
member of the Scripps-Howard aé- 
visory board and to give greater time 
and attention to the newsprint situa 
tion and certain special business mat- 
ters. 
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Reporters See Session On 
Relief Free of Secrecy 


Hot Springs Corps Was Primarily Interested 
In Setting Precedent of No Censorship... 
McDermott a Friend of Newspapers 


By CLIFFORD A. PREVOST 


_ HOT SPRINGS, Va., May 27—With 


the Food Conference now wide 
open to the press, reporters assigned 
here are looking forward to the ses- 
sion on “relief,” which President 
Roosevelt is expected to call within 
the next few weeks. 

It is not anticipated that there will 
be any attempt to hold the Relief 
Conference behind a cloak of secrecy. 
It is now admitted by all concerned 
that it was a serious error to attempt 
to bar the press from the Food Con- 
ference, and the wide open policy will 
undoubtedly be adopted when former 
Gov. Herbert H. Lehman calls to- 
gether the representatives of Allied 
and associated nations to discuss the 
organization of Relief on a world- 
wide basis. 

Few people know exactly how the 
press was able to batter down the re- 
strictions imposed on the conference 
which will conclude here next Thurs- 
day. It is generally understood that 
Murray D. Lincoln, member of the 
American delegation and executive 
secretary of the Ohio Farm Federa- 
tion, contributed more to opening up 
the sessions than any other. 

Murray Lincoln's Contribution 

Lincoln talked freely with news- 
paper men before the ban was offi- 
cially lifted. He also telephoned the 
White House to make known his be- 
lief that censorship was defeating the 
purpose of the Food Conference, in 
which 44 nations are represented. 
Shortly after he had phoned Wash- 
ington, the reporters were informed 
that they would be permitted to pass 
through the armed guard to contact 
delegates. 

Probably the best friend newspaper- 
men have among government press- 
men is Michael J. McDermott, public 
relations officer for the State Depart- 
ment and he certainly went to bat 
for reporters covering this conference. 
“Mike” McDermott has consistently 
opposed any form of censorship at 
non-military conferences. He was 
over-ruled in this instance by the 
President but, nevertheless, gave 
every possible assistance to the men 
and women assigned to cover the 
conference. 

McDermott was placed in a diffi- 
cult position after Byron Price, Di- 
rector of the Office of Censorship and 


Elmer Davis, Director of Office of War ° 


Information, had requested that they 
be relieved of responsibility tor press 
relations at Hot Springs. McDermott 
did not attempt to “cover” the story, 
as had been suggested, and no 
“canned” material was handed out 
through his office. He did arrange 
Interviews with the delegates from 
the various countries. 
Secrecy Condemned 


_ The newspaper men were primarily 
Interested in establishing a precedent 
for conferences to follow. Everyone 
here knows that the international ses- 
Sion on tood is but the beginning, 
that the Relief Conference will follow, 
and that this is merely the prelimin- 
ary to what may be expected at a 
Peace session in the not too distant 
future, 

Meanwhile, in Washington, secrecy 
Surrounding the deliberations was 
Condemned on the floor of the House 


by Rep. Bradley, defended by Rep. 
Wright Patman of Texas. 

Rep. Hamilton Fish of New York, 
also entered the debate to charge that 
officials of the parley “have virtually 
destroyed the freedom of the press, 
and are deliberately withholding from 
the American people information 
vitally affecting their interests.” 

“The tactics pursued by the Food 
Conference are patterned on Nazi and 
Fascist totalitarian systems,” the New 
Yorker accused. 


Rep. Fish complained that his reso- 
lution to require admittance to rep- 
resentatives of each of the three major 
press associations, has been pigeon- 


holed by Rep. Adolph Sabath, Chair- 
man of the Rules Committee. 

Rep. Bradley spoke at length, re- 
citing the events of his first visit to 
Hot Springs where, he said, he was 
assured by Chairman Jones that mem- 
bers of Congress would be welcome 
at all sessions; and of his return to 
Hot Springs, accompanied by Rep. 
Frederick C. Smith, only to find bar- 
riers set up against their attendance 
at any but open meetings. 

The Congressman also related the 
following: 

“One newspaperman told me that 
enroute to the conference he hap- 
pened to meet a newspaper distributor 
from that area whose car was stacked 
up in considerable quantities of edi- 
tions of several leading newspapers of 
this country, such as the Washington 
Times-Herald, New York Journal- 
American, the Chicago Tribune and 
others, which had been taken off the 
newsstand in the Homestead Hotel. We 
questioned the chairman about this 
matter and he said no papers were 
barred from the press stand. . . . It was 
inescapable, however, to notice that in 
the case of several of these papers—as, 
for instance. our Washington Times- 
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Herald—the edition placed on sale was 
limited to less than a dozen copies, 
and this was true of various other 
competitive papers from different sec- 
tions of the country. 

“...I say that in my. own personal 
opinion, without a question of doubt, 
some members of the American dele- 
gation are whole-heartedly in favor 
of, and I believe it is true, would be 
more than glad to advocate a super- 
world state.” 

Rep. Patman, arguing the propriety 
of executive sessions from which press 
and Congressmen are barred, said: 
“Judge Jones is not the servant of the 
American people, representing them 
as chairman of that conference. He is 
representing an arm of our govern- 
ment, the executive branch.” 

To insist upon being admitted to the 
food conference executive sessions 
would be to establish a precedent 
which consistency would require be 
followed up by a demand that the 
press and Congress be admitted to the 
private conversations being carried out 
by President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill, Patman contended. 
Even Congressional committees hold 
executive sessions to which non-mem- 
bers are not admitted, he added. 





Press Gains Access To 
Food Parley Delegates 


By M. KOENIGSBERG 


Former President of International News Service and 
King Features Syndicate and Author of “King News” 


HOT SPRINGS, Va., May 26—Armed 

troops that were sternly barring 
newspaper correspondents last week 
are now cheerfully ushering them into 
the United Nations Food Conference 
at the Homstead Hotel here. The 
transition represents one of the most 
significant victories yet attained in 
the fight for freedom of the press. 

Tied into the skein of critical events 
is the curious fact that to most of 
those who fought for it hardest, the 
real nature of the triumph will come 
as news, presented here for the first 
time. If a yardstick of its importance 
were wanted, the effect might be 
measured against the background on 
which the result pivoted, the interna- 
tional food parley, which is entering 
a domain of worldwide concern sec- 
ond only to the war itself. 

Petitions for Reporter's Right 


Readers of the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
the Indianapolis Star and the Gan- 
nett newspapers should find especial 
interest in this memorable chapter of 
current history. It was as a repre- 
sentative of those publications that 
my share in the fight began. My ini- 
tial action was to forward a personal 
petition to President Roosevelt under 
date of April 27. 

Reciting public notice that news- 
paper representatives were to be ex- 
cluded from the food conference, the 
letter proceeded: “After more tnan 50 
years of active service as a news- 
gatherer, 1 am for the first time con- 
fronted with official regulations 
openly designed to prevent the per- 
formance ot duties regularly pursued 
under Constitutional guaranties.” 

The petition urged upon the Presi- 
dent’s attention “the gravity of this 
situation which places in jeopardy the 
paramount provision of the Bill of 
Rights.” Then the question was pro- 
pounded: “Of what avail would be 
freedom of the press if news were 
shut off at its source?” The con- 
cluding paragraph appealed for “pro- 
tection against interference with my 
task of collecting the facts during the 
course or their development.” 


No reply had come from the Presi- 
dent when the newspapermen assigned 
to cover the proceedings assembled in 
Hot Springs. Bewilderment and in- 
dignation attended their councils. The 
difficulties, embarrassments and dis- 
comforts of a rigid segregation had 
been heaped upon them. Their re- 
portorial activities were confined to 
the Casino, a building large enough 
for the purpose, but separated from 
the delegates’ quarters by 200 yards of 
terraced hillside and a cordon of 
well-equipped soldiers on guard. 

The journalistic climax was reached 
on May 17, the day before the formal 
opening of the international conven- 
tion. It came at a conference of the 
press with Judge Marvin Jones, chair- 
man of the United States delegation. 
Actually, he was functioning in lieu 
of the Secretary of State. The corre- 
spondents on hand had designated 
me as their spokesman. 

Officials Not Reporters 

The chairman sought refuge in pro- 
tocol. That supplies the devilish de- 
vice with which the gag may be 
clamped on correspondents reporting 
dipiomatic developments. All that is 
required is the simple phrase “off the 
record.” Perhaps it derives from the 
juvenile game in which the call, 
“King’s X,’ with a show ot crossed 
fingers, stops the other players from 
scoring. In this case, the taily that 
was shut out would have been made 
up from Judge Jones’ expressions. 

Though it is forbidden to quote the 
presiding officer, the interlocutor’s 
utterances may survive the confer- 
ence at the command of his memory. 
So, it has become permissible to set 
down here a summary of some of my 
statements: 

1. The press demanded the right of 
access to news at its source free from 
distortion by interjection ot propa- 
ganda. ‘Lhis meant the physical oppor- 
tunity to gather facts and opinions at 
first hand trom participants in the 
different sessions. 

iwewspaper reporting required a 
Despite 


hignly specialized training. 


the brilliant ability of the president 
and of the various chairmen of com- 
mittees and sections, they would not 
be capable of serving as substitutes 
for the correspondents. In fact they 
were disqualified by reservations of 
loyalty to obvious commitments. 
Hence the press could not accept the 
offer of interpretation by officers of 
the conference of “any special prog- 
ress or action which may be of pub- 
lic interest.” 

2. The corps of correspondents 
asked for no new conditions. They 
demanded only privileges uniformly 
accorded to the authorized gatherers 
of news. They indignantly repelled 
the suggestion that they wanted to 
invade executive sessions or disturb 
the privacy of delegates in their 
rooms. 

3. It was a challenge to credulity 
to raise the point that war hazards 
might grow out of free contact be- 
tween the correspondents and the 
delegates. If such a risk were really 
deserving of consideration, why was 
it not mentioned in the voluminous 
releases of the Department of State 
to the press? And how would it be 
lessened by the present regulations 
which permitted the foreign guests 
to visit the newspapermen at the 
Casino? Moreover, the censorship 
supplied abundant safeguards. 

4. The barrier of armed forces that 
had been thrown between the press 
and the convention headquarters 
would militate against the success of 
the conference. This melodramatic 
gesture would be generally construed 
as a determined effort at secrecy, en- 
gendering widespread suspicion. In- 
stead of popularizing the work of the 
conferees it would foment distrust of 
heir purposes. 

The immediate effect of these repre- 
sentations was to elicit professions of 
helplessness. Disclaimers of authority 
to alter the current regulations merely 
confirmed the understanding that the 
orders came from the White House. 


Comforts of Home 


In the atmosphere of mixed gloom 
and anger that hovered over the cor- 
respondents, something akin to deri- 
sion was evoked by successive atten- 
tions to physical convenience and so- 
cial amenity. First the golf course 
was opened to the journalists. Then 
they were accorded use of the bath- 
ing pavilion and next a tray service of 
meals from the Homesteaa Hotel was 

(Continued on page 8) 
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ANPA Committee Starts 
Paper Conservation Drive 


Newsprint Group Asks Advertisers to News- 
papers to Devote Copy to Theme ...E & P to 
Cooperate ... Blake Suggests 15°/, Voluntary Cut 


SEEKING to impress upon all users 

of newsprint the urgency of curbing 
and controlling its use to keep con- 
sumption in line with potential sup- 
ply, the ANPA Newsprint Conserva- 
tion Committee is suggesting to all 
advertisers to the newspaper business 
to cooperate in devoting their copy 
to newsprint conservation themes and 
has asked Eprror & PuBLISsHER to assist 
in bringing this critical situation 
before the publishers of America. 

The Committee has asked that “at 
least part of any trade advertising 
directed to users of newsprint that 
you may run in July” be devoted to 
the need for conservation. Eprror & 
PUBLISHER has set aside its Equipment 
Review Section of July 10 for edi- 
torial treatment of this problem and 
in order that advertisers may tie in 
their ad copy to the theme of the con- 
servation drive. 

Text of ANPA Letter 


Following is the text of the letter 
sent this week by the Newsprint Con- 
servation Committee to all advertis- 
ers to the newspaper business: 

“WPB assures a sufficiency of news- 
print for 1943 only up to 90% of that 
used in 1941. Users have not made 
adequate reductions in the first four 
months of 1943 to bring consumption 
into line with potential supply. 

“We are seeking ways to impress 
upon all users of newsprint the 
urgency of curbing and controlling 
its use. We are especially anxious to 
reach those who do not keep them- 
selves informed through the ANPA, 
or Regional and State Associations. 

“There is a_ possibility that you 
could help by using at least a part of 
any trade advertising directed to 
users of newsprint that you may run 
in July to emphasize newsprint con- 
servation so that there will be no dis- 
ruption in the splendid work that the 
press is doing for the war effort. It 
is our hope that if a great many ad- 
vertisements in the same magazine 
feature the Government’s program for 
a minimum cut of 10% under 1941, 
that many readers, who have not been 
otherwise impressed, will be moved 
to action. 

“This is not a request or suggestion 
that you buy advertising space for 
this or any purpose, but is merely a 
suggestion for use of space that you 
may ordinarily and regularly sched- 
ule. 

Blake Asks 15° Cut 


“Perhaps you can feature ways that 
your own products can be used to 
save newsprint. If you wish statistics, 
the ANPA will gladly furnish them 
upon request. 

“Newsprint Conservation Commit- 
tee, American Newspaper Publishers 
Association.” 

In addition the ANPA Bulletin to 

members this week carries a state- 
ment from a buyer of newsprint 
warning that consumption must be 
balanced with production or another 
curtailment order will be forthcom- 
ing. 
John L. Blake, vice-president and 
general manager of the Scripps-How- 
ard Supply Co., called for a reduc- 
tion to 85% of 1941 consumption and 
stated: 

“Publishers are obviously 
with two choices—either 


faced 
to adjust 


their use to supply voluntarily or 
else to have the government issue 
another curtailment order. 

“You can never buy better assur- 
ance of continuity of operation than 
by helping the publishing industry to 
immediately get down to using 85% 
of 1941 consumption of newsprint for 
the remainder of 1943.” 


Mr. Blake said: 

“Many publishers who read _ the 
statement of War Production Board 
Chairman Nelson before the sub-com- 
mittee of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce that 
there would be a deficiency of 66,796 
tons between newsprint supply avail- 
able for the United States market and 
use in 1943 and that ‘this deficiency 
is not large enough to cause serious 
concern’ probably felt reassured and 
made no further analysis of the state- 
ment. Surely publishers’ stocks of 
419,233 could amply take care of this 
deficiency. 

“Chairman Nelson’s statement is the 
most authoritative and complete pub- 
lic statement on Government news- 
print policy that has been made. 

Biggest “If in History 

“Mr. Nelson’s deficiency is predi- 
cated on the biggest IF in the news- 
print situation in twenty years. That 
‘if’ is that 1943 requirements be cut 10% 
under 1941. As of May 1, the average 
reduction for 1943 was 5.1% under 
1941. The reduction in April, 1943, 
was also 5.1% under April, 1941, so 
the rate of reduction isn’t increasing. 

“If the reduction isn’t immediately 
and drastically increased the defi- 
ciency will be 259,355 tons in 1943. 
This deficiency can come only from 
one place and that is the publishers’ 
reserve. It would represent a 32 days’ 
supply so that these stocks would be 
reduced to twenty days—a condition 
probably without parallel in the his- 
tory of modern newspaper publishing. 

“And, the reduction necessary for 
the remainder of 1943 to balance pro- 
duction and use must be greater than 
the 10% goal set by WPB at the be- 
ginning of the year. The 4.9% dif- 
ference between the 5.1% achieved 
and the 10% sought in the first four 
months must be made up in the 
remaining eight months. 

“One thing every publisher must be 
mindful of is that maximum produc- 
tion for the United States market is 
frozen at 3,470,000 tons in 1943. Many 
things can interfere with this much 
paper being made. Here are some 
obstacles that have already inter- 
fered so far this year: 

Obstacles to Production 

“Unprecedented snow storms com- 
pletely closed mills in Canada and 
Newfoundland. 

“These same snow storms caused an 
acute shortage of railroad cars that 
forced suspension of other mills. 

“Unprecedented gales caused com- 
plete loss of waterborne pulpwood for 
35,000 tons of newsprint and forced 
mill suspension for a week. 

“Late spring thaw caused suspen- 
sion of many mills because lack of 
water to generate power. 

“Burned out generators at large 
power plant forced suspension of sev- 
eral largest producers. 

“Storms washed out dam of mill 


and took its supply of wood with it 
forcing closing down. 

“A strike closed three mills for sev- 
eral weeks. 

“Unexpected demands from over- 
seas. 

“A washout on a railroad isolated 
at least three large mills from ship- 
ping facilities. 

“That newsprint manufacturing fa- 
cilities are strained to keep up the 
pace is demonstrated by the fact that 
the shortage of wood and labor on the 
Pacific Coast has backed up towards 
the east as far as the Kapuskasing, 
Ontario, mill of Spruce Falls Power & 
Paper Company. Most of this com- 
pany’s output has been sold in New 
York, Philadelphia and Washington. 
But now, to take care of an acute 
shortage, the Canadian Newsprint 
Administrator has put this mill on a 
bloc of tonnage normally produced by 
Pacific Coast Mills. These orders have 
moved progressively eastward across 
Canada. 

“Do not be misled by highlight sta- 
tistics. For instance, you are likeiy 
to be assured by publishers still hav- 
ing a supply of 52 days on hand, 
which is down only eleven days from 
the 63 days on hand on Jan. 31. Ana- 
lyzed though, you will find that pub- 
lishers’ stocks have been reduced by 
110,274 tons since Nov. 1, 1942. It is 
patent that this cannot continue. 

“Don’t be fooled by WPB allotments 
either—you can’t print newspapers on 
allotments anymore than you can run 
an automobile on gas ration coupons. 

“Publishers are obviously faced 
with two choices—either to adjust 
their use to supply voluntarily or 
else have the Government issue an- 
other curtailment order. 

“You can never buy better assur- 
ance of continuity of operation than 
by helping the Publishing industry to 
immediately get down to using 85% 
of 1941 consumption of newsprint for 
the remainder of 1943.” 





Press Gains Access 
To Food Delegates 


continued from page 7 





made available in the hotel Casino. 

As this series of courtesies pro- 
gressed, the recipients accepted them 
as evidence of a relaxing regimen. 
So when Dean Acheson, assistant sec- 
retary of state, arrived on a visit, 
his coming seemed to offer no more 
significance than the prospect of a 
farther easing of restrictions. And 
when, following his appearance on 
the scene, an announcement of funda- 
mental importance was made, its im- 
port was generally overlooked. Yet 
it was in fact, a definite acceptance of 
the basic principle around which had 
centered the demands of the press. 

It opened the way for the corre- 
spondents through the military cordon 
to the interior of the Homestead. 

The result was achieved by impart- 
ing to the blue passes of the news- 
papermen the same value that at- 
taches to the red cards of the dele- 
gates. That was the plan I proposed 
to Chairman Jones at the press con- 
ference on May 17. 

It is true that this rule is effective 
only during the hours from 6 to 9 p.m. 
But the period is adequate for news- 
gathering purposes and the press 
never asked for more. It is also true 
that some advantage accrues to corre- 
spondents for morning newspapers as 
against their afternoon colleagues. 
That, however, is a working detail 
aside from the principle involved. 

The battle of Hot Springs is over. 
The beleaguering forces have won. 
The White House capitulated to a 
free press. The right of access to 


EDITOR & PUBLISHERIF 
Ld 4 
Press Confidence |[ 
Needed for Good P 
o s e 
Public Relations 
The responsibility for lost public 
confidence was laid at the door of 
business itself by public relations di- 
rectors attending a one-day confer- 
ence on wartime public relations | yA 
problems in Chicago, May 21. The to 
meeting was sponsored by the Illinois J io t 
Manufaciurers Association and was. J ,wa 
attended by nearly 500 public rela- J sre 
tions officials. sec 
Newspapers were hailed as essential ]} ,yb 
to any company’s public relations pro- ] yee 
gram and the confidence of the press § sro 
was described as “a precious asset to § 1 tl 
any enterprise and we must guide § can 
ourselves in such a way as to ear J 7-11 
and hold that confidence.” At 
Free Press Bulwark pape 
Speaking from the standpoint of | *"* 
management, Whipple Jacobs, presi- § "84 
dent of Belden Manufacturing Com- J *4 
pany, declared the interests of husi- § %% 
ness are identical with those of a free gE 
press. “A free press is a powerful | %" 
bulwark of the free enterprise sys- |" ‘ 
tem,” he said. “Once you abridge the oe 
freedom of the press—the freedom to 7 
criticize and to take issue on any and § - 
all questions—our entire system of my 
free enterprise will be on the |” ' 
downhill road to complete regimen- ici 
tation.” + og 
He advocated that paid advertising | |.» 
should be continued during the war, th ( 
even though the manufacturer has ba 
nothing to sell the public. He warned, will 
however, against the backfire of over- | 
advertising—describing the latter as N 
the kind of advertising that consists Th: 
mainly of bragging about the com- J % pr 
pany’s war effort. ierfer 
It remained for James W. Irwin, = 
assistant to the president of the Mon- si 
santo Chemical Company, St. Louis, > 
to chart a practical course for public og 
relations men to follow in their deal- p 
ings with newspapers. He advised The. 
manufacturers to fight back when will | 
labor leaders and others were dis- th 
oe A if he 
seminating untruths about industry. an 
He told his audience he was talking J y S 
through them to their bosses and he he dk 
urged a more intimate contact between U 
top management and the press. The ome 
time for rebuttal is instantly, he said, ener 
adding that newspapermen are in- Jj, 4, 
herently fair and need not be feared J 4, 
as to misquoting executives if Jp)... 
they frankly tell their story to the J con, 
press. oress 
In pointing out that labor leaders J}, ;, 
have out-maneuvered industrial man- J pay, 
agement in getting their stories acros f j9,. 
to the public, Mr. Irwin suggested the Ney 
following course of action: News 
Management Must Act Fast Washi 
“Think fast and act first in getting | Linoti 
the company side to the public, pres } ‘éngu: 
and radio first in any labor, govern- f “!not) 
ment or other dispute, even to the f ican / 
extent of announcing a disagreement § ¢rs D 
and scooping an international labor Lin 
representative or a bureaucrat. And Globe. 
when the case is settled let the com- f Vewsy 
pany announce the terms instead Crans' 
letting the announcement come from f Manag 
a union officer or a biased administra | "8 ed 
tion spokesman. bresid 
“You—the chief executive of you Newsy 
corporation—must hold press confer f Promi: 
ences for newspaper and radio men! _ h 
labor difficulties, if indictments, if amy} ‘"° F 
other serious developments _ break. "ton 
Make yourself available for questiot a 
and all cards-out-on-the-table inter | tg 
views. Forget that you have home — 
obligations or that you have a date # T. 
the club. Make yourself available # Inte ad 
the convenience of the newspaper and R he 
radio men.” a 


news at its source has been confirmed. 
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U. S. Delegation to Attend 
Press Congress in Havana 


Latin American Group’s Second Meeting to Be 
Held June 7-11 . . . Editors Formerly Sympathetic 
To Axis Now Favor Democracy, Brana Says 


MANY influential Latin American edi- 

tors who formerly were sympathetic 
to the Axis cause have been weaned 
away during the past year and now 
wre on the side of the democracies, 
cording to Manuel Brana, Havana 
publisher who was in New York this 
week on a trip to invite a selected 
soup of editors from the United States 
i the Second National and Pan Amer- 
can Press Congress to be held June 
1-11 in the Cuban capital. 

At least 200 Latin American news- 
japers are expected to send repre- 
gntatives to the Congress, which was 
ganized a year ago at Mexico City 
ssa permanent group. At that meet- 
ng a code of ethics was adopted 
(E. & P., May 30, 1942) which gave 
yromise, if it were rigidly observed, 
f eliminating the Latin American 
yess aS a medium of Axis propa- 
ganda. 

Last year 18 countries were repre- 
ented. This year all 21 republics 
to the south of the U. S. are expected 
io send not only press delegates but 
ficial government representatives. 
The government men _ participating 
will be permitted to take the flcor at 
the Congress sessions to express opin- 
ions, but, according to Mr. Brana, they 
will not have voting power. 

No Governmental Interference 
This step was taken, he explained, 
to preclude possible governmental in- 
terference in any steps under con- 
sideration. It assures complete free- 
dom of the press and opinion during 
the Congress, he added. 

Latin American representation at 
the sessions will be at least 50% 
greater than last year, Mr. Braiia said. 
The North American delegation also 
will be larger, indicating the growth 
of hemispheric solidarity. In 1942 there 
were 15 accredited delegates from the 
U.S. This year approximately 30 
had been invited up to May 26. 

U. S. press delegates will have the 
same voting power as those from Latin 
American countries. Mr. Brana is now 
in the U. S. extending personal invi- 
lations to those on his list. Eprror & 
PUBLISHER was invited to send a rep- 
resentative in behalf of the U. S. 
press as an entity and has accepted 
the invitation. The list of U. S. news- 
papers which have accepted invita- 
tions to date includes: 

New York Times, New York Daily 
News, PM, La Prensa (New York), 
Washington Evening Star, Boletin 
Linotipico (Latin American Spanish- 
language publication of Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co.), Miami Herald, Amer- 
an Industrial Magazine and Export- 
er’s Digest. 

Linwood I. Noyes, Ironwood (Mich.) 
Globe, president of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association; 
Cranston Williams, ANPA general 
Manager, and Roy A. Roberts, manag- 
ing editor of the Kansas City Star and 
president of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, are among those 
Prominent in American journalism 
who have been invited by Mr. Braiia. 
the Havana publisher was in Wash- 
ington late this week to invite news- 
Papers in the capital to send represen- 
latives. Until he returns to Havana 
June 1 he will be at the Cuban Em- 

Ssy in Washington. 

The Office of the Coordinator of 

ter-American Affairs, Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, has assisted Mr. Brafia in 





contacting U. S. newspapers to be 
represented at the Congress, but has 
no official part in it. 

All expenses from Miami to Ha- 
vana and return, and hotel accommo- 
dations and meals will be paid by the 
Cuban government, Mr. Brana ex- 
plained. This applies to the Latin 
American delegates as well as those 
from this country. President Fulgen- 
cio Batista has set aside $10,000 toward 
expenses of the Congress and if more 
money is necessary he will “put it up 
with pleasure,” Mr. Brana told Eprror 
& PUBLISHER. Last year the Mexican 
government similarly defrayed ex- 
penses of the delegates within its 
borders. 

Unity Sought 

The purpose of these congresses. as 
set forth at the first meeting in Mex- 
ico, is to promote the most repre- 
sentative assembly possible of the 
Hemisphere press. in order to facili- 
tate an exchange of views regarding 
the material and moral issues which 
affect the press as a vehicle of public 
opinion, as an historical force and as 
a public and private enterprise. There- 
fore, it is not a congress of journalists 
but rather of publishers and editors 
of publications, who may attend in 
person or through their duly accred- 
ited representatives. Nor does the 
congress possess an official character 
in the sense of action taken by a gov- 
ernment and controlled by it. 

Mr. Braja is 39 years old and for the 
past 10 years has been editor and pub- 
lisher of Luz, Havana. He is a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Congress and last year was a Cuban 
press delegate to the meeting at which 
the group was organized. He was 
instrumental in obtaining Havana’s 
sponsorship of this year’s Congress. 
In newspaper work since he was 17, 
Mr. Brana formerly was a_ sports 
writer and editor on El Sol and El 
Pais, Havana. 

A comprehensive seven-point pro- 
gram, considerably more _ elaborate 
than last year’s. has been prepared 
for the Congress, sessions of which 
will be held in the Senate Building. 
The agenda follows: 

Seven-Point Program 

1. The press and Inter American 
solidarity. The newspaper as a vehicle 
of cultural interchange and as a stim- 
ulus to economic interchange. Press 
Attaché to Diplomatic Missions. The 
Nations of America in the war and 
post-war periods: mission of the press 
in both instances. 

2. The press as 2 factor in the con- 
solidation of democratic doctrine and 
institutions. Liberty and responsibil- 
ity. Incompatibility of true journal- 
ism with totalitarian regimes. The 
present and future task of the press 
in taking care of the peculiar inter- 
ests of each American nation and of 


those which are common to the entire 
continent. 

3. The press as a social institution 
in the public service. Stimulus to 
American activities for the higher 
utilization of scientific knowledge in 
agriculture and industry. Journalism 
as the vehicle of this indoctrination 
among children and young people 
Educational function of the nations’ 
press. 

4, Economic problems of the firms 
publishing dailies and other periodicals 
in the continents. Customs duties. Im- 
portation and exportation of paper, 
machinery and other articles used by 


publications. The press and the 
problems of priorities. Newsprint as 
an article of war. Air transport 
charges. Advertising and the war 
crisis. 


New Group Proposed 

5. Protection of the professional 
newspaperman. Schools of Journalism. 
Press guilds. Retirement for incapac- 
ity or age. 

6. The problems of war censorship. 
Compatibility of freedom of expres- 
sion with the temporary limitations 
imposed by the war. Creation of the 
Latin American Information Agency 
(ALDI) and of the Latin American 


Association of Newspaper Writers 
(ALDEP). Technical impulse _ to 
dailies and periodicals. 

7. Questions of press _ ethics. 


Plagiarism of news. Unfair competi- 
tion. 

Organization of ALDI (Agencia 
Latino-Americana de Informacion) is 
a new proposal. At the Mexico City 
Congress in 1942 the writers’ organi- 
zation was proposed but in the inter- 
vening 12 months the movement did 
not receive sufficient impetus, so the 
matter will be taken up again at 
Havana. 

Raul Noriega, of El Nacional, Mex- 
ico City, served as president of the 
Congress during its first year. He will 
preside at the Havana sessions until 
his successor is elected. 

21 Delegates from Mexico 

Largest single delegation at the 
Congress will be that of Mexico, un- 
less all or most of the United States 
newspapers invited accept. Twenty- 
one Mexican delegates will be flown 
to Havana in a special plane. The 
average delegation will be three or 
four. Only republics not represented 
at the first meeting last year were Ar- 
gentine, Chile, and Uruguay, one or 
more of which are expected to be rep- 
resented this year. 

During an interview at E. & P.’s of- 
fice when he extended his invitation 
Monday, Mr. Brana declared the Con- 
gress has been influential in turning 
Latin American opinion away from the 
Axis. The seed that was sown last 
year in Mexico City has grown con- 
siderably, and this year’s Congress 
program gives promise of even greater 
future growth that will be beneficial 
to democracy in the western hemis- 
phere, he said. 

“There is no doubt but that news- 
paper opinion last year was less clear 
than now on the question of the ne- 
cessity of fighting Axis propaganda 
in the Latin American republics,” he 
agreed emphatically in answer to a 
question. 

“A great in Latin 


many editors 





40-CENT MINIMUM SET IN PRINTING INDUSTRY 
FORTY-FIVE THOUSAND employes of the Printing and Publishing and 
Allied Graphic Arts Industry are affected by a wage order signed by 
L. Metcalfe Walling, Administrator of the Wage and Hour and Public Con- 
tracts Divisions of the U. S. Department of Labor, effective June 14, 1943. 
The order establishes a minimum wage of 40 cents an hour (under the Wage- 
Hour Law) as recommended by an industry committee of 27 members meet- 


ing at the Hotel Astor, New York, last November. 


The committee voted 25 


to 2 io increase the minimum wage rate from 30 to 40 cents an hour. Subse- 
quently a public hearing was held in New York and again in Washington, 


D. C. 


America have had their opinions 
changed by the events of the past 
year, and among them were many who 
were inclined to sympathize with the 
Axis. Some of these directors of news- 
papers are talking about democracy 
today and they will give great public- 
ity to democratic subjects. There is 
no question but that the great majority 
of newspaper editors in Central and 
South America are democratic in their 
beliefs today. 

“It is very important not to forget 
that Nazi propaganda in Latin Amer- 
ica today is not seeking to create sym- 
pathy with the Axis, but to create 
anti-American opinion. It is more a 
question of the Axis preventing a pro- 
American feeling in Latin American 
nations. 

“The Nazi line is more or less: ‘What 
is the U. S. going to do with your 
countries and your trade after the 
war, and what are your political lib- 
erties going to be?’” 

The most important propaganda 
from Europe today is that of the 
Franco government, addressed to the 
Spanish speaking people of the hemis- 
phere. According to Mr. Brana, Latin 
American editors have a great under- 
taking ahead in counteracting that 
propaganda. He described this as the 
“most dangerous angle” of the propa- 
ganda situation because the most im- 
portant advertisers are Spanish and 
wield considerable influence with the 
Latin American newspapers. 


No Flood Damage 
To Dailies in 
Middle West 


Beardstown (Ill.) Illinoian- 
Star Issued Two-Page 
Paper During Crisis 


There were no suspensions of daily 
newspapers and no damage to daily 
newspaper plants by the floods in the 
Middle West during the past two 
weeks, according to a survey made by 
Epitor & PUBLISHER. 

The newspaper most _ seriously 
threatened by the rising Illinois River 
was the Beardstown (Ill.) Illinoian- 
Star published by L. G. Shaeffer. 
The city of Beardstown is protected 
by a levee but the advancing water 
was a constant menace. Because of 
the need for help on the seawall the 
newspaper released all employes pos- 
sible and issued only a two-page paper 
for several days. 

Reports from St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Alton, Ill., Peoria, Cairo, Ill., and Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., stated there was no 
damage to newspaper property re- 
corded in those areas. 

The Evening Citizen at Cairo told 
Epitor & PusiisHer that the “report of 
floods in this section are greatly exag- 
gerated. We expect a 50-foot crest 
on Friday. Cairo has and can stand 
60 feet. Ali business as usual.” 

The Southeast Missourian at Cape 
Girardeau wired that the “flood is 
doing no damage to newspapers in 
Missouri south of St. Louis. Demoral- 
ization of transportation facilities de- 
lays delivery but otherwise business 
goes on about as usual.” 


HONOR WRITERS 


Honor scrolls for work contributing 
to the furtherance of foreign trade 
have been presented by the Los An- 
geles Chamber of Commerce to Bill 
Henry and Howard Kegley, columnist 
and -oil-mining editor respectively of 
the Los Angeles Times. Both the 


newspapermen have made trips out- 
side continental United States in the 
interest of developing trade within a 
foreign country. 
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“Advanced Echelon” 
Aided Tunisian Writers 


New Technique Utilizing a Streamlined Field 
Press Unit Accommodated Reporters at the 
Front ... Transmitted Battle News Nightly 


WASHINGTON, May 27—The Tu- 

nisian campaign not only developed 
new combat techniques, it also wit- 
nessed the evolution of a new tech- 
nique in covering the news of the 
fighting, through which the maximum 
eyewitness material was obtained by 
correspondents accredited to the North 
African theater of war. Details of 
how the Advanced Echelon of Ailied 
Force Headquarters operated to per- 
fect the technique were announced 
here today. 

Because of the success the Ad- 
vanced Echelon enjoyed in keeping 
correspondents, photographers and 
broadeasters on top of the big story, 
it is probable that it will serve as a 
model for other units as other Ameri- 
ean offensives produce still bigger 
stories. 

Streamlined Field Press Unit 

Originally, the press in North Africa 
was assisted by Public Relations offi- 
cers of the three task forces making 
the assaults at Algiers, Oran and 
Casablanea, under the general direc- 
tion of Lieutenant Colonel Joseph B. 
Phillips, Chief Public Relations officer 
at Allied Force Headquarters. While 
the plan was good for the first phases 
of the campaign, when reporters began 
streaming eastward to cover the fight- 
ing in Tunisia new facilities in the 
field were needed. The Advanced 
Echelon, a streamlined field press 
unit of extreme mobility, was the an- 
swer. 

The Advanced Echelon, self-suffi- 
cient and run by personnel trained to 
do the job, gave the correspondents 
precisely what they needed at the 
front: food and lodging, independent 
transportation, a communication sys- 
tem, informed orientation on all mili- 
tary operations. The seven Public 
Relations officers and 16 enlisted men 
of the Echelon were equipped with 12 
jeeps, two trucks, a motor mainte- 
nance section, a field kitchen, office 
supplies, and enough tentage to ac- 
commodate 35 correspondents in 
working and living quarters. The 
outfit was geared to move from 50 to 
100 miles a day when necessary, and 
rolled into position with the efficiency 
of a field artillery battery. 

When moving to a new position, the 
Advanced Echelon selected a bivouac 
area within easy driving range—10 to 
20 miles—of the combat area to be 
covered, a spot as near as possible to 
the highest operational command post. 
As soon as the Advanced Echelon was 
established, Public Relations officers 
made contact with intelligence and 
operations officers at the command 
post, arranging morning and evening 
orientation conferences for the corre- 
spondents. Largely off the record, 
these talks gave the newsmen the 
complete background of our opera- 
tions and enemy dispositions. Through 
them, reporters and photographers 
were able to select vantage points 
from which they could observe crucial 
phases of the battles. 

After the 8 o’clock morning con- 
ference, correspondents were trans- 
ported to battlefield hot spots in jeeps. 
During the day, accompanied by con- 
ducting officers, they visited field 
ccmmand posts and watched the fight- 
ing. Much of the time, the correspon- 
dents were under fire. Within reason- 


able safety limits, conducting officers 
took the correspondents anywhere 
they wanted to go. 

“It’s my job to see that they get the 
news,” one officer commented, “but a 
dead reporter gets no news and is no 
good to his newspaper.” 

Write at Night 

Except for occasional flashes over 
field communications, all stories were 
written at night. Immediately after 
the evening press conference, sum- 
marizing and interpreting the day’s 
events, correspondents wrote their 
teleprinter copy—each man was al- 
lowed 450 words by field teleprinter, 
with the deadline 9 pm. Field tele- 
printers relayed the copy to Allied 
Force Headquarters, where the stories 
were censored and relayed to home 
offices. 

Their field  teleprinter quotas 
cleared, correspondents wrote as many 
stories as they liked for transmission 
to the Allied Force Headquarters by 
air courier the next morning. The 
morning courier, ariving at headquar- 
ters with the night’s grist of copy be- 
fore noon, also carried still and news- 
reel pictures, as well as recordings 
made by the Public Relations Office’s 
mobile sound truck. The overall op- 
eration enabled the correspondents to 
do some of the freshest and most real- 
istic combat reporting in the history 
of warfare. Many thousands of words 
were sent directly from the battle 
fields to American and English news- 
papers daily. The Advanced Echelon 
rendered obsolete the system through 
which war correspondents of yester- 
day were obliged to leave their 
sources of communication for days, 
make long trips to get close-ups of 
combat, and then file stories only after 
their return to the wire head. 

In at least one instance, correspon- 
dents not only got an eyewitness story 
but got it from behind the enemy lines. 

Two days before the fall of Tunis 
and Bizerte, four French correspon- 
dents in a jeep driven by Private J. 
M. McGuire of Dutton, Alabama, ran 
into a German patrol near Pont du 
Fahs. They were captured and placed 
aboard a prison ship in Tunis Har- 
bor where, in the words of McGuire, 
our air force was making “Swiss 
cheese” out of the enemy installa- 
tions. The German and Italian crew 
members fled when a bomb struck the 
prison ship and a single Italian guard 
who remained at his post surrendered 
to the prisoners with the capitulation 
of the port. The correspondents got 
back to headquarters and McGuire 
returned to the Echelon. 

Developed by Major LeVien 

The Advanced Echelon technique 
was developed catch-as-catch-can by 
Major John D. LeVien, of New York 
City, commanding officer of the unit. 
He is the son of Chris LeVien, for- 
merly of the City News Association, 
New York. He used the trial and er- 
ror method, and admits there were 
errors as well as plenty of trials. But 
by the time the Tunisian campaign 
was in full swing he had the satis- 
faction of knowing he had developed a 
unique contribution to art of covering 
war news. Major LeVien was assisted 
by Captain Jay R. Vessels, Army Air 
Forces; Lieutenant Lawrence Hoover 
of Washington, D. C.; Lieutenant 
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Thomas J. Stahl, of Paducah, Ky.; 
Lieutenant John H. Senseney, of St. 
Louis, Mo.; Lieutenant Joseph E. 
Schmidt, of Camden, N. J.; and Lieu- 
tenant John Wheldon, of Springfield, 
Mass. 

Major LeVien makes the point that 
the unit could not have functioned 
as it did had it not been for the grand 
job done by organization’s detail of 
enlisted men. They were Sergeant 
George E. Rose, Fourth Grade Tech- 
nicians Aldie D. Greene, Charles J. 
Spillers, and John L. Byrd; Acting 
Sergeants John A. Brooks and Frank 
A. Lazio; Fifth Grade Technicians 
Horace Dering, Edward F. Berg and 
John Romo; Privates William S. 
Hidges, Anthony A. Villano, Earl W. 
Slavin, J. M. McGuire, Roy E. Guinn, 
Don L. Doerrer, and George G. 
Hunter. 


Headliners Give 
14 Valor Awards 
To Correspondents 


Five Are Posthumous... 
18 Winners of Achievement 
Awards Are Named by Club 


Attantic City, N. J., May 27—The 
names of 18 winners of 1942 journal- 
istic achievement awards of the Na- 
tional Headliners’ Club plus 14 re- 
cipients of special valor medals for 
war correspondents were announced 
here tonight by Braden Gardner, pro- 
fessor of journalism at Pennsylvania 
State College and chairman of the 
newspaper fraternity’s annual award 
committee. 

Simultaneously, Mall Dodson, presi- 
dent of the Press Club of Atlantic City, 
host organization to the Headliners, 
announced the establishment of a sus- 
taining committee for the war’s dura- 
tion to pass on the validity and bestow 
war valor medals to newsmen, photog- 
raphers and radio reporters deemed 
deserving of special recognition. The 
committee, comprising the present 
award committee of the National 
Headliners’ Club, will vote by mailed 
ballot. 

To Be Made June 5 

Achievement awards for outstanding 
excellence in the news, picture, radio 
reporting, newsreel and cartooning 
fields will be bestowed Saturday 
night, June 5, at Hackney’s Restau- 
rant, on-the-Boardwalk, in Atlantic 
City, to climax the National Head- 
liners’ Club annual award banquet. 

The winners, as announced by 
Gardner, include: 

Best cartoon, Vaughn Shoemaker, 
of the Chicago Daily News, for his 
consistently fine editorial cartooning. 

Best domestic spot news coverage, 
William K. Hutchinson and Jack Vin- 
cent, both of International News Ser- 
vice, for their exclusive story of the 
fate of eight Nazi saboteurs captured 
in this country and given secret trials. 

Outstanding public service by a 
newspaper, Julius M. Klein and Ralph 
O'Leary, of the St. Louis Star-Times, 
who exposed the manufacture and ap- 
proval of defective war ammunition at 
the St. Louis Ordnance Plant. 

Best domestic feature story, Vir- 
ginia Scott, of the Great Falls (Mont.) 
Leader, for her story on a dog and his 
exclusive fire hydrant which figured 
in U. S. Army cartography. 

Best work by a columnist, Bill 
Henry, of the Los Angeles Times, for 
his originally fresh domestic column 
appearing daily on the front page of 
the Times, entitled “By the Way.” 

Best foreign feature, Ernie Pyle, of 
the Scripps-Howard Newspapers, for 
consistently good foreign feature re- 
porting. 





Press Valor Medal 

The Headliners’ “War Corre. 
spondents Valor Medal” has 
been approved by the Army 
and Navy, and is composed of 
a spike cross with a center 
piece of crossed cannon and 
quill. The back carries the 
name of the winner, the battle 
front where his valor is exer- 
cised and the date. Such recog- 
nition of heroic war correspond- 
ents was proposed Jan. 30 by 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER. A bill 
embracing this proposal is now 
before Congress. 





Best radio reporting of news events, 
Charles Collingwood, of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, for his radio 
coverage in North Africa. 

Best foreign newsreel, Fox Movie- 
tone News and Photographer AI Brick, 
for pictures taken during the attack 
on Pearl Harbor. (Although the pho- 
tography was made in 1941, the pic- 
tures were not made available for 
publication or award judging until 


1942.) 
Best exclusive reporting, foreign 
(four awards), Bob Miller, United 


Press, for stories from the South Pa- 
cific; Keith Wheeler, Chicago Times, 
for news out of the Aleutians; Drew 
Middleton, New York Times, for 
North Africa war _ reporting, and 
Henry Cassidy, Associated Press, for 
his stories out of Moscow, Russia. 

Best service page, Irving Cohen, of 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, for record- 
ing service news of more than 75,000 
Brooklyn boys in camps and battles 
of the United States’ armed forces. 
The Eagle maintains four full columns 
of a page daily on the service activi- 
ties, all edited by Cohen. 

Best news photograph, Robert L 
Mooney, of the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
for his baseball action shot “Out bya 
Foot,” showing a runner being tagged 
out by a catcher. 

Best financial and business report- 
ing, Sylvia Porter, of the New York 
Post, who exposed the congressional 
“Silver Bloc” activities. 

Best newspaper maps, Harold Detie, 
of New York’s PM, for his excellent 
maps on the progress of the war. 

Valor Awards 

Winners of the special valor medals 
were announced by name, association 
and territory covered only. They in- 
clude five winners honored post- 
humously. The recipients are: 

Vern Haugland, Associated Press, 
New Guinea; Henry Gorrell, United 
Press, Greece; Leo S. Disher, United 
Press, Oran; Jack Singer, Interna- 
tional News Service, Pacific, post- 
humously; Joe James Custer, United 
Press, Pacific; Charles McMurtry, As- 
sociated Press, Pacific; Howard Mor- 
ris Winner, Pathe News, Africa. 

John Hersey, Time magazine, Guad- 
alcanal; Harry E. H. Crockett, Ass0- 
ciated Press, Africa, posthumous]; 
Byron Darnton, New York Times, New 
Guinea, posthumously; Eugene Petrov, 
North American Newspaper Alliance, 
Sevastopol, posthumously; Don Bell 
National Broadcasting Company, Pa- 
cific, posthumously; George Lait, In- 
ternational News Service, India; and 
Merrill Mueller, Newsweek and Na 
tional Broadcasting Company, Africa 


IT’S “GUADALCANAL” 


WasHINGcTON, May 24—It’s Guadal- 
canal—with a final “L” and not ‘@ 
“R,” as many source books carry it 
This ruling, providing an_ official 
spelling, has been made by the board 
on geographical names, a unit wi 
the Department of Interior. 
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CARTOONISTS COMMENT ON IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD 





THE CHINA SHOP 


—Charles Werner 


THE BULL WANTS BACK IN 


in Chicago Sun. 


> 
Bruce 


Russell in Los 


IS THIS WHAT'S COOKING? 





{ngeles Times. 


EXIT, TRAVELER 


Set - . 
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William Summers in Buffalo Evening News. 





Mr. Kluckhohn arrived in New 
York from Africa late last week 
and immediately left for Day- 
tona Beach, Fla., to join his 
family. 

e 


WHEN the North African campaign 
finally ended with the liquidation 
of Axis forces in Tunisia, a large group 
ofcorrespondents 
had a sudden 
letdown from the 
campaign, feeling 
they needed a 
rest or change. 
Sixteen, about 
half them Amer- 
Ican, arranged to 
fly immediately 
to London 
whence they had 
started out for 
Africa, while 
tight of us ob- 
tained permission 
to return to the United States. 
During the campaign a number of 
orrespondents—the fact is probably 
oo many of us—had written about 
being personally shelled, bombed or 
strafed, although that wasn’t the only 
feason we were tired. We had 
bounced around in jeeps, over rutted 
toads,” frequently slept near battle- 
fields, rushed and striven to get our 
Copy in to headquarters for censorship 
and retransmittal. With the end we 
Quickly realized what physical strain, 
a well as nerve strain we had been 
under. Reporters at headquarters in 
the final days, besides writing thou- 











Frank L. Kluckhohn 





Most No. African Writers 
To Rest in London or U. S. 


Eight Due Home from Tunisia... 
Felt Sudden Letdown on Liquidation 
Of Axis There ... Strain Began to Tell 


By FRANK L. KLUCKHOHN 
New York Times Correspondent 


sands of words daily themselves, had 
been pushing through reports from 
their men in the field, fighting time 
and discussing deletions with censors. 

Those who intended to go to London 
included William White, New York 
Herald Tribune, Charles Collingwood, 
CBS. On the list to go to the States 
besides myself were Edward W. Beat- 
tie, Jr. U.P., Jack Thompson, Chicago 
Tribune; John Lardner, Collier’s; A. J. 
Liebling, New Yorker; Graham Hovey, 
INS; Phil Jordan, London News 
Chronicle; and William Stoneman, 
Chicago Daily News. 

African headquarters public rela- 
tions, with Eisenhower’s understand- 
ing cooperation, had fixed us up with 
high priorities for the trip home on an 
air transport command service plane 
and also arranged for us to leave by a 
fast ship from a West African port if 
we chose. Hovey and Stoneman hadn’t 
arrived at African headquarters from 
Tunisia by the time the rest of us de- 
parted. Liebling, Lardner, Jordan and 
Beattie, who flew with us to Morocco, 
elected to go by ship. Beattie said 
he wanted a sea voyage but the rest 
thought—since we didn’t have number 
one priorities—a ship would be faster 
because we might be held up several 
days at airports on the long sky 
junket. Thompson and I, who had an 
ace up our sleeves in another plane 
route, warned Liebling and Lardner 
they were making a mistake in betting 
us they would reach New York first. 
But they insisted. Joe with his funny 
gloom at its best muttered about how 
many’ of his friends had been lost 
traveling by air as we shook hands 
with him, while we expressed hope 
he’d be rescued when torpedoed. Five 
days after leaving African Headquar- 


ters Thompson and I were gloating in 
New York but we didn’t rest there 
for others to get in. 

When we left African Headquarters, 
the press associations with a number 
of men on their staffs were planning 
to give those remaining vacations on 
a staggered basis. In my case Drew 
Middleton during the campaign was 
holding down the fort and Cyrus Kor- 
man, who had arrived towards the 
campaign’s end, was doing the same 
for the Chicago Tribune. 

We knew—as events have proved— 
that the air campaign would continue 
in full swing, that the Giraud-De- 
Gaulle meeting was in the cards, and 
in general, it appeared there would be 
plenty of news for those who stayed. 
Thompson and I, at least, expected to 
be back after a quick rest. 

Many American _ correspondents, 
like Stoneman, Middleton, Beattie, 
Ed Kennedy have been through this 
war from its preliminary stages but 
this was their first battle experience. 
Most of them spent long or short peri- 
ods at the front learning where to 
station themselves in battling order 
to get the best view with minimum 
risk—although there was always 
plenty of danger, since you can’t 
make war safe. Newcomers learned 
military technique in battle and how 
to judge what they saw. Just six 
months of the Tunisian campaign pro- 
vided us with many veteran troops 
and it provided us with seasoned cor- 
respondents for bigger shows. That 
is all to the good. 

It wouldn’t be normal if a corre- 
spondent didn’t kick at times about 
censorship restrictions and most of us 
did. But I, personally, believe the 
American public obtained through its 
war correspondents a generally ac- 
curate, and full, picture of the Afri- 
can campaign as it developed. That 
in sum total is about all that can be 
asked. 

I think this campaign—experimental 
in many directions—proved the value 
of having correspondents of private 
newspapers and associations do bat- 
tle in reporting. The Army had con- 
siderable control over us but we had 
the advantage of having the public 
know we were striving to do an im- 
partial job, rather than merely han- 
dling propaganda which might or 
might not be true. I think our pres- 


sure to get news out and our under- 
standing, generally, of what was news 
helped break down barriers that 
otherwise might have remained up. 

We found we could talk our prob- 
lems over frankly with Brigadier Gen- 
eral Robert McClure and Lt. Colonel 
Joseph Phillips. When the matter was 
important enough Eisenhower’s own 
door was always open to us and we 
found him willing to listen and—un- 
less his judgment was, after full sift- 
ing of facts, against our proposals— 
to help. 


Reporters Locate 
Hit-Run Driver 


A drive against “death jalopies” was 
opened in Chicago this week as a re- 
sult of a Chicago Sun investigation, 
following the hit-and-run death of a 
seven-year-old girl. The driver of 
the $9.00 “jalopy” that killed the girl 
was found by Sun reporters and turned 
over to the police. He was later in- 
dicted for manslaughter. 

The Sun revealed that 179,000 Chi- 
cago cars are being driven without 
safety inspection stickers. The im- 
mediate reaction has been a greatly 
increased use of Chicago safety lanes 
by motorists to have their cars in- 
pected. 

The Sun offered a reward for 
information leading to the driver of 
the car. The only hint of ownership 
were the initials “B. H.” on the bat- 
tery of the car left at the scene. Two 
Sun police reporters, William Block 
and Allen Nelson, traced the driver to 
his rooming house. He did not return 
home, but spent the night at the 
movies with his wife. 

The next day, however, the driver 
of the car called the Sun. He told 
Ed Johnson, assistant day city editor, 
he was afraid to give himself up to 
the police. Johnson said the Sun 
would make the arrangements if he 
would tell the Sun where he was. 
The driver did and Tom Wilhelm of 
the Sun arranged to pick up the man, 
who told his story to the Sun and 
then was turned over to the police. 

Tom Michelmore, Sun city editor, 
launched the investigation into the 
general laxity of cars without safety 
stickers. At once inspection lanes 
were crowded with cars whose owners 
were anxious to obtain stickers. 
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Staffs In Pacific Worry 
But Not Over Bullets 


Alan Gould of AP, Back from Trip, Says They're 
More Concerned Over Time, Transportation 
And Insect Hazards Than They Are of Bombs 


CORRESPONDENTS covering the 
Pacific war theater worry more 
about the hazardous triumvirate of 


time, transporta- 
tion and tropical 
bugs than they 
do about the 
risks of diving 
into foxholes 
while bombs are 
falling or dodg- 
ing snipers’ bul- 
lets in some for- 
ward combat 
area, AP’s Alan 
J. Gould told 
Eprror & PusB- 
LISHER upon his 
return this week 
from an inspection 
waiian Islands. 

Gould, executive assistant to the 
general manager in supervising AP’s 
news and photo services, was accom- 
panied by Harold Turnblad, west 
coast news editor, with headquarters 
in San Francisco. The wire service 
executives conferred at Honolulu with 
Charles H. McMurtry, newly appointed 
chief of bureau in charge of cover- 
age in the Pacific area under the 
Pearl Harbor command, visited As- 
sociated Press member papers in 
Honolulu and Hilo, and held off-the- 
record conferences with naval and 
military commanders. 


Logistics Driven Home 


“It takes a trip to the Pacific, by 
surface and air transport, to realize 
the vast dimensional aspects of the 
war with the Japanese—and what 
Army and Navy men mean when 
they talk about logistics,” Gould 
commented. “By the same token, the 
job of news and picture coverage 
presents the war’s biggest and some 
of the most exasperating problems. 


“Many of these problems, with the 
cooperation of the armed services, are 
being worked out or on their way 
to solution, with better understand- 
ing of the need to keep the Ameri- 
can public as well informed, and as 
promptly, as security considerations 
permit. 

“The fact remains that the Pacific 
war correspondent has to think chiefly 
in terms of weeks and sometimes 
months, instead of hours or days, when 
it comes to going off on special as- 
signments, accompanying a roving or 
amphibious task force, or the final 











Alan J. Gould 


trip to the Ha- 


struggle to get stories transmitted 
from combat areas for censorship 
clearance and eventual publication. 


Between times, ashore, the bombs are 
apt to fall and the bugs to bite. Most 
of our war correspondents will be 
experts on all types of tropical fevers 
before the shooting’s over, but they 
are a hardy crew and they are doing 
a job of which Americans can be 
justly proud, not only in the Pacific 
but in every theater of action in this 


’ 


war. 
Lodge Shuns Rest Cure 

As an example, Gould cited J. Nor- 
man Lodge, a wounded and decorated 
veteran of World War I who has cov- 
ered this war from Narvik to the 
South Seas. Recuperating from a 
siege with malaria, Lodge was asked 
whether he wanted to come out from 
his present assignment for a rest, but 
the “Old Sarge” messaged: “Hell, no: 


I’ve been promised a ride for the next 
big show and I don’t want to miss it.” 
McMurtry took charge of the Pacific 
staff after fighting off the tropical 
fever and recovering from burns suf- 
fered when a flaming Japanese plane 
crashed a few feet from him on the 
deck of an aircraft carrier in one of 
the battles of the Solomons. 

“The spirit of these men is typical 
of that shown by American war cor- 
respondents, “Gould added. They are 
overcoming obstacles and frequent 
discouragements in giving us the 
finest, most complete, and most 
graphic war coverage in journalistic 
history.” 

The Associated Press has strength- 
ened its staff setup on all Pacific 
fronts, Gould said, with a view to the 
fullest possible news and photo cov- 
erage on all phases of this far-flung 
area of conflict. This applies to staff 
arrangements in Australia, China and 
India, as well as Hawaii. He pointed 
out that recent official pronounce- 
ments, notably those made by Prime 
Minister Churchill, emphasized the 
scope and developing character of the 
Pacific warfare. 

AP’s latest additions to its Pacific 
staff include Rembert James, of San 
Francisco, on news assignment, and 
Frank Filan of Los Angeles, photog- 
rapher, on duty for the wartime still 
photographic pool. Olen Clements, 
Texan who entered the foreign service 
from San Francisco, returned to the 
mainland for a vacation and expects 
to return to the South Pacific. 

The westernmost members of the 
Associated Press, the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin and Hilo Tribune-Herald, en- 
tertained Gould and Turnblad during 
their visit. Riley Allen, editor of the 
Star-Bulletin, and Kenneth Byerly, 
general manager of the Hilo member, 
were hosts at gatherings of newspaper, 
naval and military leaders. 


Brooklyn Eagle, 
Guild Renew Pact 


Containing a clause that the man- 
agement agrees to grant increases in 
four annual installments to meet the 
higher wage scales prevailing on other 
New York City newspapers, a three- 
year contract has been entered into 
between the Brooklyn Eagle and the 
Newspaper Guild of New York and 
currently awaits the approval of the 
Daily Newspaper Publishing and 
Printing Panel, which has received it 
from the local Regional War Labor 
Board office. 

Rather than meet the prevailing 
higher wages in one year, as some 
contracts stipulate, the management 
and the guild agreed to work on the 
basis of yearly payments, the first, 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


when the contract is approved, to be 
retroactive to Dec. 19, 1942. 

Other increases are scheduléd for 
Dec. 19 of this year, the same day in 
1944 and in November, 1945. The con- 
tract, covering editorial, business 
office, circulation and building main- 
tenance employes, expires Dec. 19, 
1945. 

This is the fifth contract between 
the Eagle and the guild, the previous 
ones all covering one year. 

Although all former clauses cover- 
ing vacation with pay, severance pay, 
the work week, sick leave, etc., have 
been retained with only some minor 
modifications, one new clause states 
that in the event of a “runaway in- 
flation” the guild can reopen negotia- 
tions before contract expiration date. 

The Eagle can reopen negotiations 
in a similar manner for a discussion 
of the work week and an impartial 
arbitrator has been named to settle 
any disputes. 


Soldier Wrecks 
Newspaper Plant 


Larepo, Tex., May 24—It was some 
job, but the Laredo Times appeared 
as usual tonight. 

The services of a large force of 
mechanics, electricians and assorted 
repair men working all day Sunday, 
Sunday night and Monday morning, in 
addition to the customary editorial 
and mechanical staffs, were needed. 

Santiago Sandoval, city detective, 
said a lone soldier was the cause of 
it all. 

The soldier, it seems, broke into 
the Times building early Sunday, 
smashed the cash register in the busi- 
ness office; wrecked the editorial 
room, smashing all the typewriters, 
overturning tables and yanking out 
telephone connections; messed up the 
composing room thoroughly, scatter- 
ing type over the room, and wound 
up in the press room, wrecking the in- 
tricate electrical control equipment 
with a hammer. 

Sandoval apprehended the soldier 
and turned him over to military au- 
thorities. He was incarcerated in an 
Army hospital for observation. No 
motive was suggested. 


Phillies Use Ads 
To Thank Ball Fans 


Longer than the memory of the av- 
erage baseball “fan” is the time when 
the management of the Philadelphia 
National League team took a full 
quarter page advertisement in every 
Philadelphia newspaper just to thank 
their followers for support of the re- 
juvenated Phillies. But such was the 
case this week on the eve of the 
Phillies departure for their first swing 
around the western circuit. 

Entitled “The Phillies say ‘Thank 
you,” and signed by William J. Cox, 
the energetic president of the com- 
pany, the display expressed apprecia- 
tion to patrons for their hearty and 
enthusiastic patronage, offering apol- 
ogies for the fact many thousands of 
“fans” had to be turned away last 
Sunday when the Phillies engaged the 
Pittsburgh Pirates in a double-header. 
N. W. Ayer placed the ads. 





WLB NEWSPAPER PANEL CONTINUED 
WASHINGTON, May 25—The Daily Newspaper Printing and Publishing Panel 
of the War Labor Board has been continued beyond its original 90-day 
span pending a review of the work done since its organization Feb. 23. If it is 
evident that the Panel serves a useful purpose, it will be made permanent. 
In the event it is decided to continue the agency, personnel, jurisdiction, 
functions and powers will be re-examined. The Panel makes recommenda- 
tions to the War Labor Board on dispute cases and voluntary wage and 
salary adjustment cases within the daily newspaper printing and publishing 
business. It consists of six regular members, two each representing the pub- 


lic, labor and industry, and alternates. 


has decided 489 since Feb. 24. 


The Panel has received 798 cases and 


Employes to Get 
6 Seats on Board of 


Milwaukee Journal 


Employe-Ownership Plan 
Widened to Provide for 
“Unitholders Council” of 24 


MiLwavKEE, Wis., May 24—Employe 
stockholders of the Journal Co., which 
publishes the Milwaukee Journal and 
operates the Milwaukee Radio City, 
will participate more fully in owner- 
ship control and direction of the com- 
pany under a plan calling for the elec- 
tion of six company directors from a 
unitholders’ council of 24 members 
named last week by the employes. 

Under the Journal employe stock 
ownership plan, begun in June, 1937, 
40% of the total stock of the company, 
representing an equity of more $3,000,- 
000, is held by nearly 600 employe- 
owners. The new unitholder partic- 
ipation plan was suggested to the unit- 
holders by Harry J. Grant, chairman 
of the board of the Journal Co. and a 
principal stockholder, with the ap- 
proval of Miss Faye McBeath, holder 
of a large block of stock, and Elwyn 
Evans, representing the Boyd inter- 
ests, also holders of a substantial block 
of stock. 

Hold 48,000 Shares 

At that time 30,000 shares of stock, 
or 25%, were made available to work- 
ers with five years service. Each unit 
was priced at $35 and liberal arrange- 
ments were made for payment. An- 
other 18,000 shares were set aside for 
employes 18 months later. The value 
at that time had increased to $46 a 
unit. The service requirement for 
purchase was reduced to three years. 

Data compiled at the end of 1942 
revealed that dividends and bonuses 
paid to unitholders up to that time 
amounted to 136% of the purchase of 
the 48,000 shares originally made 
available to them. Of net income for 
the six years, 75.1% was distributed 
to shareholders, the rest going into 
surplus. 

The new plan, according to Mr. 
Grant, is intended to provide the basis 
for eventual assumption of full em- 
ploye-ownership control and direction 
of the Journal Co. 

“My one desire is to insure the con- 
tinued successful operation of this 
business to the end that the Journal 
Co. may always fulfill its responsibil- 
ities to the community and that it may 
serve the men and women who help to 
make it strong,” said Mr. Grant. “Most 
of our unitholders have had tangible 
evidence of the advantages of owning 
an equity in the company. The future 
of this institution, however, depends 
upon how well each one of us accepts 
the duties of ownership.” 

All Departments Represented 


In creating the unitholders’ council, 
employe-owners in each of six de- 
partmental divisions of the Journal Co. 
named four members at meetings con- 
ducted by the employe-owners them- 
selves. The six departments are ad- 
vertising and promotion, circulation, 
editorial, business office, mechanical, 
and radio. Major executives of each 
department and their principal assist- 
ants are ineligible for membership. 

Unitholders from all departments 
will now vote by mail to name one 
council member from each depart- 
ment as a member of the board of 
directors of the company. The council 
will meet once a month to discuss 
matters.of interest to unitholders. The 
council will advise with the board of 
directors and it is intended that it shall 
be representative of the unitholders 
group at all times. 
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Job Exemptions Listed 
In Wage-Hour Manual 


Editorials, Business Departments Covered 
In Book Issued by Government to Help 
Nation’s Newspapers Interpret Law 


A MANUAL of job classifications de- 

signed to serve as a guide to news- 
papers in determining which employes 
of its editorial and business depart- 
ments are exempt from the wage and 
hour provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act (Federal Wage and 
Hour Law) was issued May 25 by L. 
Metcalfe Walling, Administrator of 
the Wage and Hour and Public Con- 
tracts Divisions, Department of Labor. 

“Conditions peculiar to the news- 
paper industry made it desirable to 
classify the various types of duties 
performed by certain of its employes, 
in order to indicate the policy the 
Divisions will follow in enforcement 
of the act and regulations, and to 
furnish the industry and its employes 
with a guide in determining whether 
or not particular positions come within 
one or another of the exemptions 
which the act provides,” Mr. Walling 
explained. 

Study Cited 

The manual was issued in connec- 
tion with a section of the act which 
provides exemptions from the mini- 
mum wage and overtime provisions 
for employes “employed in a bona 
fide executive, administrative, pro- 
fessional, or local retailing capacity, or 
in the capacity of outside salesmen” 
as such terms are defined and de- 
limited by the Administrator’s regu- 
lations. 

Preparation of the manual followed 
an extended study of the newspaper 
industry conducted by representatives 
of the Wage and Hour Division, and 
after conferences held from time to 
time between division officials and 
representatives of employers and em- 
ployes in the industry. 

Regulations prescribing the require- 
ments for exemption in terms applic- 
able to employes in all industries cov- 
ered by the Act have been in effect 
for some time. i 

Mr. Walling emphasized that the 
manual was not intended as a substi- 
tute for the regulations, but only as 
a guide to their application. 

“In the final analysis,’ he stated, 
“the status of each position in a news- 
paper office must be determined by 
requirements of the regulations. The 
responsibility for making a correct 
classification is upon the employer. 
The division should be consulted in 
cases in which the status of an em- 
ploye is not entirely clear from de- 
scriptions contained in the manual, 
and which cannot be resolved by di- 
rect reference to the regulations.” 

Small Papers Not Covered 

According to an explanatory pre- 
face in the manual, the newspaper in- 
dustry consists of approximately 13,000 
establishments varying in size from a 
Paper of one or two employes to the 
great metropolitan dailies employing 
thousands of persons. 

Provisions of the FLSA specifically 
exempt from its wage and hour provi- 
sions, however, employes employed 
M connection with publication of any 
weekly or semi-weekly newspaper 
with a circulation of less than 3,000 
the major part of which is within the 
county where printed and pubiished. 

“Considerable variation is found 
among newspapers in the organiza- 
tion of functions and in the assiga 
Ment of work to personnel,” the mar 


ual points out. “Job titles therefore 
lose their significance to a large ex- 
tent and in many instances do not 
accurately reflect the duties of the 
employes. 

“Thus, the financial editor of a large 
metropolitan daily may be a profes- 
sional employe with a great deal of 
responsibility, and may perform cre- 
ative work of a high order. On a 
smaller paper the work of a financial 
editor may consist primarily of as- 
sembling minor news items and tab- 
ulating data on stock sales, work 
which is obviously non-exempt in 
nature. 

“In the manual, therefore, the job 
titles employed are merely intended 
to be a convenient index of the na- 
ture of the functions described in the 
job description which follows.” 

The manual, copies of which are 
being distributed to all newspapers, 
lists 15 exempt and 10 non-exempt 
classifications in the editorial depart- 
ment of the newspaper, and 16 exempt 
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Prayers, whispered reverently to far places across wide 
seas, must take the place of flowers on nearer graves, al- 
though, here at home, memorials will be expressed over 


- ++ Om graves where the fog is incense, and star- 
shells take the place of altar candles. 

dying for a cause so noble that, in their tattered 
shrouds, they must hear the bugle’s invocation. 
Two hemispheres seem small for 
the flag-draped shrines of such a 
vast army of heroes. 


Count among these, our own profes- 
sional dead 
who, as never before, write and photo- 
graph at the very brink of every dan- 
gerous front, soldiers, in their own 
right... 
in the air. 
their grim stories not many hours dis- 
tant from Death. . . 
in space-spanning words that were still 
pulsingly alive when the minds that 
projected them were already silenced. 
To their memories and their deeds, we 
offer spiritual tribute. 


and 24 non-exempt classifications in 
the business management department. 
As indicated in the manual, exemp- 
tions are dependent upon whether the 
employe meets the requirements as 
set forth in Regulations 541 of the 
division defining what constitutes em- 
ployes “employed in a bona fide exec- 
utive, administrative, professional, or 
local retailing capacity, or in the 
capacity of outside salesmen.” 


Among these requirements is one, 
for example, providing that persons 
serving in the capacity of executives 
must receive a salary of at least $30 a 
week, and those in an administrative 
or professional capacity must be paid 
at least $200 a month, $50 a week, or 
an hourly rate with a weekly guaran- 
tee of at least $50 a week or $200 a 
month. ; 

Jobs Listed 


According to the manual, exempt 
executive positions in the editorial de- 
partment include Editorial Executive, 
Supervising Department Editor, Head 
Librarian, Studio Manager. 

Exempt administrative positions in- 
clude Editorial Administrative Officer, 
Administrative Assistant to an Exec- 
utive, Assistant Editorial Administra- 
tive Officer. 


Exempt “professional” employes are 
Writers, Editorial Writer, Department 
Editor-Writer Columnist, Critic, Spe- 
cial Writer, Special Reporter, Artists, 
including Cartoonist and Sketch 
Artist. 


jungle and over desert wastes 


———— 


Men are 


- Mewspaper valiants, 


on land and on the seas and 
Some of them clicked off 


. others live today 
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Non-exempt editorial employes, the 
manual lists as Reporter and News 
Writer, Rewrite Man, Caption Writer, 
and such editorial workers as Copy- 
reader, Make-up Editor, while the 
following photographic department 
employes are non-exempt: News 
Photographer, Developer and Printer 
and Retouch Artist. 

Draftsmen and Librarians also are 
classified as non-exempt. 

In the business management classi- 
fication, the manual lists the following 
exempt executive position: Business 
Executive. 

Exempt administrative positions, de- 
fined as “Staff type business adminis- 
trative officers,” includes Business 
Manager, Advertising Director, Pro- 
motion Manager, Circulation Manager, 
Credit Manager, Comptroller, Person- 
nel Director, Purchasing Agent. 

Assistant types exempt include Ad- 
ministrative Assistant to a Business 
Executive, Assistant Business Admin- 
istrative Officer, Confidential Secre- 
tary. 

Business Research Worker and 
Registered Nurse are also classified as 
exempt in the professional class. 

Exempt outside salesmen are Adver- 
tising Salesman and Circulation Solic- 
itor. 

Non-exempt employes in the busi- 
ness departments include (advertis- 
ing) Layout Man, Advertising Make- 
up Man, Advertising Copy Writer, 
Advertising Photographer, Advertising 
Detail Supervisor, Classified Ad Clerk, 
Copy Censor, Display Desk Clerk. 

In the promotion department, non- 
exempt posts are Promotion Man and 
Merchandise Man. 

Non-exempt bookkeeping and audit- 
ing workers include Supervising 
Bookkeeper, Supervising Tabulating 
Machine Operator, Editorial Auditor. 

Working Mail Room Foreman, Dis- 
patcher, Distribution Inspector and 
Deliveryman also are listed as non- 
exempt positions. 

Non-exempt, also, are such clerical 
workers as Supervising Clerk, Pro- 
lcurement Clerk, Clerk and Stenogra- 
‘pher (secretary). 

Miscellaneous non-exempt jobs in- 
clude Dental-Hygienist, Practical 
Nurse and Collector. 


Chi. Sun Orders 
60 Press Units 
For Post-War Use 


Cuicaco, May 26—The Chicago Sun, 
now a year-and-a-half old in the 
morning newspaper field, has placed 
an order for the engineering and de- 
sign of a minimum of 60 units of high- 
speed presses, with color attachments, 
to be furnished by the Goss Printing 
Press Co., as soon after the war as 
manufacturing facilities will permit, 
it was announced here today by Silli- 
man Evans, Sun publisher. At the 
present time, the Goss Company is 
engaged in 100% war production and 
does not plan to manufacture printing 
presses for the duration. 

In announcing preparations for the 
installation of at least 60 Goss press 
units, Mr. Evans gave no indication 
of any plans the Sun may have to 
build a new plant to house the print- 
ing equipment. The Sun, since its 
inception, has contracted with the Chi- 
cago Daily News for the printing of its 
daily and Sunday editions. The Sun 
also leased floor space in the Daily 
News building for its editorial, ad- 
vertising and circulation departments. 
Untrr nres-nt arrangements, the Sun 
uses the Daily News mechanical 
equipment in publishing in the morn- 
ing field, with the Daily News utiliz- 
ing the same facilities as an evening 
paper six days a week. 
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Bull Sessions 
To Feature 


NAEA Meeting 


June 7-9 War Conference 
Scheduled at Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York 


Bull sessions featuring such subjects 
as rationing of advertising space, 
newsprint economies, zinc conserva- 
tion, increasing advertising rates and 
extra services rendered advertisers, 
among others, will highlight the War 
Conference June 7-9 of the Newspaper 
Advertising Executives Association at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 
All sessions will be held in the Penn- 
sylvania’s Salle Moderne Roof. 

A newspaper exhibit, which has all 
indications of being the best shown in 
the history of the organization, will 
be open for member inspection at the 
opening day’s session. It is under 
the direction of Earl H. Maloney, ad- 
vertising manager, Peoria (Ill.) Jour- 
nal-Transcript. 

Gaston to Speak 

Herbert E. Gaston, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, will be the 
speaker at the luncheon on June 7. 

The opening day’s afternoon session 
will be given over to top officials in 
several government agencies, the Ad- 
vertising Council and several news- 
paper advertising managers will relate 
success stories. 

The bull sessions, a new conference 
feature, has open discussion as the 
first rule of these meetings and mem- 
bers can talk freely, it was said. No 
official stenotype report will be made. 

Many of the most prominent men 
in newspaper and advertising circles 
are scheduled to address the confer- 
ence. These include William D. Hart, 
news editor, Fairchild Publications; 
Mrs. Sarah Pennoyer, vice-president 
and promotion director, Bonwit Tel- 
ler, Inc., New York department store; 
Thomas H. Lane, Chief, Advertising 
Section, War Savings Staff, Treasury 
Department. 

LaRoche, Tripp Scheduled 

Also Chester LaRoche, chairman, 
Advertising Council; Frank E. Tripp, 
general manager, Gannett Newspa- 
pers, chairman of the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising and of the Allied Newspaper 
Council; Colonel Leroy W. Herron, 
advertising director, Washington 
(D. C.) Star; Don U. Bridge, Treasury 
Department; H. M. McClaskey, Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Courier-Journal; Frank E. 
Westcott, Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune. 

Also Charles Conland, Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant; Stuart M. Chambers, 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch; F. E. Ben- 
nett, Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Senti- 
nel; Sterling E. Graham, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer; Walter J. Merrill, War 
Bond Newspaper Advertising Repre- 
sentatives of New York; C. M. Carroll, 
New York Times; Earl Gaines, Pitts- 
burgh Press; Vernon Brooks, New 
York World-Telegram; Henry W. 
Manz, Cincinnati Post. 

Also. Frank E. Fehlman, Eprror & 
PUBLISHER advertising columnist; Buell 
W. Hudson, Woonsocket (R. I.) Call; 
James W. Griscom, Nashville Tennes- 
sean-Banner; James R. Brumby, At- 
lanta Journal; James W. Egan, New 
York Times; William Wallace, To- 
ronto Star; William Ellyson, Rich- 
mond (Va.) News-Leader and Times- 
Dispatch; Frederick Dickinson, Bu- 
reau of Advertising; Raymond H. 
McKinney, president, American As- 
sociation of Newspaper Representa- 
tives. 

Also J. H. Sawyer, Jr., chairman, 
New Business Committee Chicago 
Newspaper Representatives Associa- 


tion; C. E. Phillips, Rockford (lIIl.) 
Star, Register - Republic; Charles 
O’Connor, New London (Conn.) Day; 
Harold V. Manzer, Worcester (Mass.) 
Telegram-Gazette. 

The theme for the Wednesday ses- 
sion is “Selling National Advertising 
in Newspapers in 1943.” Committee 
reports and the election of officers and 
a new business discussion will wind 
up the association’s three-day meeting. 





Among Advertising Folk 
JACK FINNERAN, who for ten years 


was an advertising executive with 
the New York Times and for a like 
period with the 
New York Jour- 
nal - American, 
has announced 
the formation of 
an__ advertising 
agency under 
the name of 
John A. Fin- 
neran, Inc., han- 
dling local and 
general advertis- 
ing. The agency 
will be located 
John A. Finneran in the Times 
Tower, Times 








Square, New York. 

WitiraM B. Tracy has been elected 
chairman of the board and general 
manager of Saccone, Speed & Jenney, 
importers of fine liquors. He was for- 
merly an office manager with Benton 
& Bowles, and for many years prior 
to that association he headed his own 
advertising agency, Wm. B. Tracy- 
Parry Co., New York and Philadel- 
phia. 

Maurice C. Lopce, formerly with 
D’Evelyn & Wadsworth, San Fran- 
cisco, has opened his own agency un- 
der his name at 116 Montgomery 
Street in that city. Mr. Lodge was at 
one time associated with M. E. Harlan 
Advertising, San Francisco, and with 
agencies in New York City. 

Frep Wiimar, former space buyer 
of J. Walter Thompson, San Francisco, 
and now a lieutenant in the Army, 
has been transferred from assistant 
special officer, Las Vegas, Nevada, 
Army Aerial Gunnery School, to the 
public relations section of the Army 
Air Forces West Coast Training Cen- 
ter, Santa Ana, Cal. 

Lieut. NorMAN Strouse, former as- 
sistant manager and account execu- 
tive of J. Walter Thompson, San Fran- 
cisco, has been assigned to the Army 
special services section, Washington, 
D.C 

McCann-Erickson, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, reports the addition to its staff 
of ELeanor pe-Luccui, who formerly 
was with Foote, Cone & Belding and 
the BBD&O office. 

CuarENcE E. HAte, former copy chief 
at Ruthrauff & Ryan, San Francisco, 
has joined the Erwin-Wasey staff in 
that city. 

Stanwoop Lee HENDERSON, advertis- 
ing manager and general purchasing 
agent for Youngs Rubber Corporation, 
New York, and formerly sales promo- 
tion manager of Lit Bros., Philadel- 
phia, is establishing offices in New 
York as advertising agent and public 
relations consultant. 

Ciype E. Brown, Pacific Coast di- 
rector for the Fairchild Publications, 
will become advertising manager of 
Women’s Wear Daily early in July. 
He will succeed Leo E. Witt1aMs, who 
has been acting in that capacity since 
last September, in addition to being 
advertising manager of Retailing 
Home Furnishings. 

CHARLOTTE H. vON WIEGAND has re- 
signed as assistant advertising man- 
ager of Blauner’s, Philadelphia, to 
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join Sayre Ramsdell Associates. Mrs. 
von Wiegand was formerly with King 
Features Syndicate and the Meyer- 
Both Corp. 

Wa ter McCreery has re-joined the 
staff of the Allied Advertising Agency, 
Los Angeles, after serving as regional 
radio director for OWI at Los Angeles. 

Wuuiam J. Sanntinc, for the past 
nine years art director, has become 
the director of advertising and dis- 
play of the Kroger Grocery and Bak- 
ing Company. He succeeds A. E. 
(Bert) JoHNsTON, who recently re- 
signed to become vice-president of the 
Ralph H. Jones Company, advertising 
agency of New York and Cincinnati. 

Joun N. Jackson, for eight years a 
member of the sales staff at the 
Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, had 
announced his resignation to become 
an account executive of the advertis- 
ing firm of John A, Cairns & Com- 
pany, New York. 

Tuomas Doyte, formerly of Geare- 
Marston, Philadelphia advertising 
agency, and prior to that with BBD&O, 
has joined the media department of 
Arthur Kudner, Inc. 


Cuartes W. ALEXANDER has joined 
the staff of the publicity department 
of J. Walter Thompson Company, 
Chicago. He has been a staff member 
of Carl Byoir & Associates for the past 
year. 

Donatp M. Brown, of the copy de- 
partment of Schwab and Beatty, Inc., 
New York, has been appointed copy 
chief of the agency, effective at once. 





Campaigns and Accounts 





HOW the average American’s money 
contributions to the war cause is 
being spent advantageously for planes, 
ships, guns and tanks is set forth in a 
six-column newspaper advertisement 
headlined “Good News. More than 
eight times as many Boeing Flying 
Fortresses were delivered in 1942 as 
in 1941,” put out by the Boerne Com- 
PANY. The advertisement is appearing 
currently in 32 key cities throughout 
the United States. Copy gives a com- 
plete factual breakdown of where the 
customer’s airplane dollar goes. N. 
W. Ayer & Son, Inc., is the agency. 

Kettert Avutociro CorporaTION, of 
Philadelphia, announces appointment 
of Fuller & Smith & Ross, New York, 
as advertising agency. A new type 
of industrial relations copy is to be 
featured in a campaign to be directed 
by John A. Wiley and Fred Duncan, of 
the agency. 

How products now vital in the war 
effort will be converted to peacetime 
uses in the post-war period is demon- 
strated aptly in a new advertising 
campaign being currently released by 
Wittson Propucts, Reading, Pa., mak- 
ers of Willsonite sun glasses and in- 
dustrial safety equipment. James C. 
Lamb Co. is the agency. 

Cory Snow, Inc., Boston, has been 
appointed to handle all the advertising 
for the A. S. Camppett Company, East 
Boston, Mass., the largest metal 
stamping and electro-plating produc- 
ers in New England. 

The Union Barce Line CorPoraTION 
has appointed Ketchum, MacLeod and 
Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh agency, to 
handle its advertising. A subsidiary 
of Dravo Corporation, Union Barge is 
one of the largest common carriers on 
the waterways of the Mississippi sys- 
tem. 

The Worcester SALt Company, New 
York City, recently purchased by the 
Morton Salt Company, Chicago, has 
appointed the Chicago office of J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Company as advertising 
agent. Plans for fall schedules are 
now being laid. 


4A Aid Asked 
To Combat 
War Problems 


Inflation, Womanpower, 
Nutrition, Among Those 
Needing Solution 


Aid in helping lick inflation, help to 
solve the womanpower problem and 
cooperation on the nutrition program 
was asked of delegates to the final 
session May 21 of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
The meeting wound up the 26th an- 
nual convention of the association. 
‘Dr. Herman Hettinger, campaign 
manager on inflation for the Office of 
War Information, said one of adver- 
tising’s toughest assignments is to 
help prevent inflation. He said adver- 
tising copy on the subject should get 
across seven basic positive action ap- 
peals. 

Ad Themes Listed 


He said it must urge the public to 
buy and hold as many War Bonds as 
they can afford; to pay willingly any 
taxes that the country needs; pay up 
all old debts and avoid making new 
ones; provide for the future with ade- 
quate life insurance and savings. 

Additional appeals, he explained, 
should be themed around the follow- 
ing: Pay no more than ceiling prices 
and buy rationed goods only by ex- 
changing stamps; buy only what they 
need and make what they already 
have last longer; don’t try to profit 
from the war by asking for either 
higher prices or higher wages. 

Advertising’s part in solving the 
womanpower problem—described as 
the most critical phase of the man- 
power problem—was discussed by a 
three-member panel introduced by 
A. O. Buckingham, vice-president, 
Cluett-Peabody & Co. and Advertis- 
ing Council Coordinator on this cam- 
paign. 

Mr. Buckingham pointed out that 
public opinion surveys show most 
women unwilling to take work out- 
side their homes and that most men 
are unwilling to let their women work 
unless it is an economic necessity. He 
— there is a need for a reeducation 
job. 

Need for Women Told 

William Berchtold of J. Walter 
Thompson Co., volunteer ad agency 
which developed the campaign, out- 
lined localized drives which will be 
staged this fall in the 38 critical areas 
and in other localities which may be- 
come critical. He described advertis- 
ing and promotion material which has 
been prepared for use by local com- 
mittees. 

Mary Brewster White, OWI man- 
ager of Women’s Campaigns, described 
the national campaign to be launched 
in September as a background for the 
local drives, declaring that 75,000 more 
teachers, 140,000 more nurses and 
2,500,000 more women in industry and 
business will be needed by the end of 
this year, when one-third of the na- 
tion’s workers will be women. 

She called for advertising support in 
selling American women the impor- 
tance of the many “unglamorous” jobs 
that are just as necessary as those in 
aircraft factories and munitions plants. 

She said many national magazines 
are devoting their September front 
covers to this drive and giving it 
out editorial support and she urged 
advertisers to theme their advertising 
in all media around the drive for 
women workers. 

Thomas D’A. Brophy, president, 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, presided. 
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4 right Ideas 


Canning School 
COOPERATION with 
ment’s rationing program found 
its counterpart in the valuable in- 
formation afforded women who at- 
tended the Atlanta Constitution’s 
Canning School held in Atlanta 
May 25-27 at the Roxy Theater. 
Precious “points” need not haunt the 
women of greater Atlanta who learn 
the approved methods for putting up 
fruits, vegetables, juices, chicken, 
meats and other foods. These methods 
were explained in detail by Miss 
Gladys Kimbrough, head of the home 
service department of the Ball Broth- 
ers Company. Sally Saver, head of 
the Constitution’s food department 
worked closely with Miss Kimbrough 
in the canning school, which, although 
streamlined, possessed all the at- 
tractive features of similar schools 
held in the past, as well as many new 
features. : 





the govern- 


Equipment for Soldiers 
IN COOPERATION with Bay region 
chemical dealers, the San Francisco 
News has staged a promotion cam- 
paign that has resulted in the con- 
tribution of large quantities of athletic 
equipment and of considerable money 
for the purchase of such items for use 
by service men. The campaign was 
directed by Ed Neal, of the News 
sports staff, who kept the issue “hot” 
by daily stories in the sports section 
calling on readers to donate to the 
cause. Mr. Neal reports that consid- 
erable athletic equipment has already 
been sent to men in the South Pacific 
zone, and that more is to be sent 
shortly. 


Sponsored Photos 
PICTURES of the members of the 
graduating class at Steubenville high 
school and the senior class rosters of 
Steubenville and Central high schools 
were printed May 25 by the Steuben- 
ville (O.) Herald-Star in a novel tie- 
in with local advertisers. Pictures 
were printed across the tops of six 
pages and advertisers utilized the re- 
maining parts of the pages with mes- 
sages to the graduates. The paper 
stated: “The pages of pictures and 
names are brought to you through the 
“merchants whose advertisements ap- 
ear on the pages with the pictures 
arid named.” 


Messages from Home 

THE Chicago Times has placed a 
leather-bound register in its read- 

er’s service office for Chicagoans to 

sign in sending greetings to Chicago 








‘DOLLARS 

FROM THE A\|[Q 
It's a “merchandising — j 
secret" but tons of " Y 
silver and folding . 
money are rained on A f 
Holyoke stores daily . 
by highly paid air 
aces, officers and oth- 
ers from Westover 

Field in addition to Army and Navy 
trainees by the hundreds in colleges 
nearby. 

This means an added spending quota 
to an always large payroll market, 
industrially strong. A circulation 
of well over 22,000 reaches this 
area economically. 
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boys serving in the European theater 
of war. The book will be sent to the 
London headquarters of the newly- 
formed Chieto club (Chicagoans in 
the European Theater of Operations). 
Mayor Kelly has presented the club 
with an official flag of the city. The 
flag was accepted by Irving Pflaum, 
Times foreign editor, who will for- 
ward the flag to Bruce Grant, chief 
of the Times London bureau and a 
member of the club’s executive com- 
mittee. Purpose of the register is to 
provide a heart-warming surprise to 
a Chicago boy in London who may 
find a message in the book from a 
loved one in Chicago. 


“Recording” Stunt 
PROMOTION history was made when 
the Baltimore News-Post and Sun- 
day American, cooperating with radio 
station WBAL, also of the Hearst 
group, made recordings of the voices 
of Maryland soldiers now in training 
in Britain and broadcast them locally. 

The “stunt” was finished off in fine 
style by WBAL inviting the relatives 
of the speakers to a studio party to 
hear the broadcasts at close range, to 
be interviewed themselves, and have 
their interviews sent back to Britain 
for broadcast. 

The recordings were made by the 
British Broadcasting Co. Interviews 
in England had been arranged and 
carried out by Louis Azrael, the news- 
paper’s war correspondent. 

Entire text of the broadcast, with 
pictures, were carried in two full 
pages in the following day’s News- 
Post. 


“SPECIAL” NAMED 


Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., has 
been named to represent in the na- 
tional advertising field the Clarksburg 
(W. Va.) Exponent & Telegram. 
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Short Takes 
| 


ANNOUNCING new restrictions on 

yardage and frills in the manufac- 
ture of ladies wearing apparel, the 
War Production Board sent out a 
press release, one section of which was 
titled “Maternity Dresses.” It dealt 
with various types—including “junior 
miss size 15.” 





ARE prospective employers becoming 
franker? 

A recent help wanted ad in the 
Kansas City Star: “Girl—for bundling. 
Experience unnecessary.” 

s 


HE GOT his man, from the following | 


classified advertisement in a recent 
issue of the Medford (Ore.) Mail 
Tribune: 

“WANTED, one man not over 80 years of 
age, to sit on his fanny and steer a_ tractor 
very slowly while other men work. Close in, 
pleasant surroundings; cushion seat on tractor. 
Pay $6.30 daily, believe 
T , 310 Liberty 


Start next Monday. 
it or not. Apply E I 
bldg.”’ 


COLLISSON MOVES 


Collisson Company, a newspaper 
and publication promotion service 
agency headed by Charles F. Collis- 
son, founded in Minneapolis in 1921, 
has been moved to New York City, 
with offices in 110 East 42d Street. The 
principal served the Minneapolis Trib- 
une under the late Publisher F. E. 
Murphy for nearly 20 years, in full 
editorial and publicity charge of the 
farm market development program of 
the publisher. As farm editor and 
later promotion manager, Mr. Collis- 
son wrote on agricultural and busi- 
ness economics, community coopera- 
tion and development. 





1920—138,276 
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medium that does the job! 


R. W> McCARTHY 


Netionel Advertising Meneger 





OVER THE HALF MILLION MARK! 








Houston's Population NOW 502,405! 


For years second largest city in the South and biggest 
in Texas—Houston now enters the class of cities having more than a half- 
million persons dwelling within the city limits... the BIG big-city class. 


1943—502,405 





Houston's population—for the corporate city—was 
502,405 on February 27, 1943, according to the number of No. 2 War 
Ration Books issued—and additional thousands had yet to register. 


No, you can’t afford to pass up the Houston market 
now—it’s one of the 15 biggest in the United States! And, in Houston, 
The Chronicle—tor 30 consecutive years the all-out leader—is the selling 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


Notional Representatives 


” 
BY tog FOR THE jist CONSECUTIVE YEAR,IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING 








A smashing new 
wartime continuity 
running concurrent 
with INVASION 
events overseas in 


WASH TUBBS 


THE 
KEY FITS! 


THE TRUNK 


UNLOCKS! | 





With the whole world 
talking invasion, no reader 
will want to miss a day of 
this new thriller strip as 


CAPTAIN EASY 


invades Norway to locate 
the mystery trunk packed 
with American dollars and 
faked passports fallen into 
Nazi hands . . there’s un- 
derground intrigue . . ac- 
tion . . suspense . . adven- 
ture plus.. P 


Drawn by 
LESLIE TURNER 
whose distinctive art style 
makes Wash Tubbs a focal 
point on every comic page. 


»- 


* * * 


Included without extra 
charge in regular NEA 
Budget to client papers. 


NEA SERVICE, Inc. 


Cleveland New York 
San Francisco 
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FOR MAY 29, 1943 


Liar message is addressed specifically to executives 
of the following institutions whose advertising is ap- 
pearing—or has recently appeared—in The Dallas News. 


Aluminum Company of America 
American Airlines, Inc. 

American Trucking Association 
American Meat Institute 
@Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Brewing Industry Foundation 
Buick Motor Company 

Burlington Lines 

California Packing Corp. 

Carrier Corporation 


.Coca-Cola Company 


Chrysler Corporation 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 


Continental Motors Corp. 
Continental Oil Company 
Cotton Belt Railway 
Bistilled Spirits Institute 
Dr. Pepper Company 
Ford Motor Company 
Fort Worth & Denver Ry. 


Frisco Railway 
General Cable C 
General Electric @. 
General Mills; Ince - ~ 
General Motors Gop. 
Goodrich, B. F., Company 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Gulf Oil Corporation 

Heinz, H. J., Company 
Hires, Charles E., Company 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


Institute of Life Insurance 


International Business Machine Corp. 


International Harvester Co. 
International Nickel Co., Inc. 
Kellogg Company 7 
Kuner Empson Company 
Larus & Bros. Company, Inc. 
Lee Tire & Rubber Company 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 








Lorillard, P., Company 
Magnolia Petroleum Co. 

May, George S., Company 
McCormick Sales Company, Inc. 
Morris, Philip, & Co., Ltd. 
National Cash Register Co. 
National Distillers Prods. Corp. 
North American Aviation, Inc. 
Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer 

Pearl Brewing Co. 

Pepsi-Cola Company 

Philco Corporation 

Pullman Company 

Purity Bakeries Corp. 

Radio Corp. of America 

Rock Island Lines 

Royal Crown Cola 

Réynolds, R. J., Tobacco Co. 
Santa Fe Railway 


. Seagram Distillers Corp. 


Schenley Distillers Corp. 
Schlitz, Jos. Brewing Co. 
Southern Pacific Railway 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
Texas & Pacific Railway 
Texas Pre-Fabricated 

House & Tent Corp. 


The Texas Company 
' Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Union Pacific Railway 
U. S. Steel Corporation 


White Motor Company 

Wintheap Chemical Corp. 
Westiri@tiguse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Western Railroads 


“wits etc” Ohe Hallas Morning News este 


The Texas Almanac 
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On How to Sell Beer 
“Through the Kitchen’ 


By FRANK E. FEHLMAN 


(Number 32' in a series) 
IN 1934, about 25% of all beer pro- 

duced (production for 1934 was 32,- 
266,039 barrels) was sold in bottles. 
Seventy-five per cent was draught 
beer. In 1940, about 51% was sold in 
cans or bottles. According to the 
latest figures available, total sales for 
1942 were 64,032,320 barrels. About 
half of this production was sold in 
containers, bottles, and the few cans 
that were in the brewers’ hands after 
Pearl Harbor. 

We have been told repeatedly that 
the United States is a hard liquor 
country—that no amount of educa- 
tion or advertising will ever switch us 
over to a “wine drinking country.” 
We have also been told that there is a 
saturation point in beer sales; that 
beer sales will increase with our 
population, but that we will never be 
known as a nation of beer drinkers. 

Wine Producers Did It 


Well, the wine producers have 
made quite a dent on the average 
American and, so far as we have been 
able to learn, most of their new cus- 
tomers are the result of nothing more 
than just plain, old-fashioned adver- 
tising. Is the average brewery labor- 
ing under some sort of inferiority com- 
plex; are the handful of successful 
brewery advertisers just plain lucky; 
or is it possible for a small or medium 
sized brewery in a nearby city (or 
right in the publisher’s market) to be 
in a position to use some type of ad- 
vertising that will give the advertiser 
a larger slice of the present consump- 
tion, and possibly give him a new crop 
of customers, who are now infre- 
quent drinkers of beer? 

Today most beer is sold through 
distributors; jobbers who contract for 
a certain amount of bottled and 
draught beer. Daily their trucks start 
out to cover certain routes that the 
distributor has sold as regular stops. 
Some breweries do their own distri- 
bution work. 

Not all truck drivers are good sales- 
men; and not all salesmen are good 
truck drivers. They need advertis- 
ing help. They need a lot of infor- 
mation about new ways to sell gro- 
cery outlets, restaurants, hotels and 
other outlets. Their employer—the 
brewer—can remember the old days 
when he (the brewer) owned outright 
many desirable corners of real estate 
or had long leases on property that 
was known as “a good location for 
beer.” 

Over the past seven years we have 
talked to several of these old-time 
brewers. We have found it rather 
difficult to discuss advertising with 
them. Some of them complain about 
the state legal restrictions about how 
they must sell. Others complain 
about not being able to have an in- 
terest in a few stores, restaurants, or 
good locations. Others say that beer 
advertising is different—that it can’t 
be done like food advertising, drug 
advertising, ‘furniture advertising, etc. 
Regardless of all the restrictions, 
handicaps and distribution machinery 
now in operation, we believe that any 
well-managed brewery, with a good 
brew master, can talk directly to men 
and women about beer; and, if the 
copy is keyed into the same emotional 
channels that other advertising is 
keyed, substantial gains can be made 
in sales. Most of the new customers 
sold—both retailers and consumers— 





can be re-sold time and again. 


How many women in the United 
States make regular purchases of a 
certain quantity of beer for their fam- 
ilies each week? The amounts of 
beer bought may vary in every mar- 
ket, but it is possible to find out 
rather quickly just how many readers 
of your paper are regular buyers of 
beer—and the brands they prefer can 
also be learned. 

To get this information requires the 
services of about five middle-aged 
women, who can make about 50 calls 
a day. A simple questionnaire should 
be made up. Then three income levels 
in your market should be selected for 
the interviews. Five women, making 
50 calls a day, will give you, at the 
end of a week, about 1,000 completed 
questionnaires. 

Beer Goes Well With What? 

If the brewer wants 5,000 reports, 
okay, but, in most markets, 1,000 
carefully planned calls will give you 
the picture of the market. 

Now suppose you find that about 
10% of all the women interviewed—it 
won't be much over this figure—say 
that they serve beer regularly for 
their men folks and themselves; sup- 
pose that about 60% buy beer occa- 
sionally; and the other 30% buy it for 
entertaining, parties, or for the week- 
end. If the questionnaire is complete, 
you can obtain a little cross-section 
of just how beer is bought in the av- 
erage home, the amount and why it is 
bought. 

Regardless of the statistics obtained 
from the reports, you decide that you 
are going to start “selling beer 
through the kitchen.” Here is one 
way it might be done. 

The simplest way to get a quick, 
eoncrete picture of “out-of-the-home” 
beer consumption (not at bars, but at 
a dining table in a restaurant or hotel) 
is to talk to a headwaiter and ask him 
this question: “What dishes go well 
with beer? Do any of your regular 
customers always drink beer with a 
special dish, meat or sandwich?” 

One thing that goes well with beer is 
any kind of sandwich. So, why not 
“invent” a few dozen different kinds 
of sandwiches that can be prepared 
quickly and easily and that do not 
call for too many food points. 


Why not run small advertisements 


EDI 


with left-overs or other ingredients 
that are not rationed. 

Nothing tastes better to a hungry 
man than an old-fashioned Irish stew 
and a bottle of cold beer. And, if a 
platter of cold cuts is to be served, can 
you think of any beverage that would 
be more welcome than a bottle of good, 
chilled beer? Stews, spare ribs and 
sauerkraut, meat pies, Shepherd’s pies, 
thick soups, chili con carne—and when 
the points are available, chops and 
steaks—are “naturals” to serve with 
beer. 

All of this takes us back to a tried- 
and-true cook book, plus a little in- 
genuity. Start the advertising with 
sandwiches. Tell women five days a 
week, in 100-line space, how to con- 
coct a new sandwich. Get away from 
the conventional type sandwich, such 
as cheese on rye or ham on rye. Chop 
up left-over meats, squeeze in some 
lemon juice, mix some peanut butter 
in the combination, stick in some dill 
pickles, sauerkraut or cole slaw. 

If you are too busy to prepare a lot 
of new sandwich recipes, run a two 
weeks’ contest. Offer to pay women 
$1 for their favorite sandwich recipe. 

Now, go back to your 1,000 reports 
obtained from your research women. 
Check the dishes that women have 
told you they serve with beer. Then 
run recipes about these dishes, stews, 
pot pies, soups and other main meal 
dishes. 

All ads should be run on the wo- 
men’s pages. Forget the men for the 
first few months of the campaign. 
Once your advertiser’s beer gets into 
the kitchen and once the man of the 
house has tasted a good sandwich or 
meat dish served with the beer, you 
can then start talking about the im- 
portance of always calling for “So & 
So” beer when he buys draught beer 
at a bar. 
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This may seem like a long way 
around to sell men the idea of asking 
for a certain beer by name, but always 
remember that millions of men not 
only ask for ketchup—they specify 
that it be Heinz, Snider or Cross & 
Blackwell. Why do they specify the 
brand they want? Because they have 
learned to like it in their own homes, 
The brewery advertiser can do the 
same selling job in your market if he 
“goes through the kitchen.” 


s 

4-A MEETING ON COAST 

On May 21, over 70 members of 4-A 
advertising agencies in Los Angeles 
attended their first regional “Conven- 
tion-in-Miniature.” The meeting, a 
one-day affair, was organized by the 
governors of the southern California 
chapter of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, and was held 
at the University Club, Los Angeles, 
under the chairmanship of H. E. Cas- 
sidy, vice-president, The McCarty 
Company. One of the purposes of the 
meeting was to test the idea that two 
one-day conferences, one in the spring 
and the other in the fall, would make 
up for the annual convention of 
4-A agencies previously held on the 
Coast. 

Almost unanimously, those attend- 
ing expressed themselves favorably 
for more one-day meetings. 


OMPLAINT 
FTC C 

WasHINGTON, May 25—The Federal 
Trade Commisison has declared it to 
be an unfair trade practice to adver- 
tise that the use of displays in a cata- 
log will create business in the foreign 
market when no such market exists. 
The Commission has ordered Neo 
Gravure Printing Co., New York City, 
and its associates to desist from mis- 
representing the value of printed dis- 
plays in export catalogs. 
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frequently in your newspaper—say 
five times a week—telling women how 
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... AND IN THE AGGREGATE 
THEY FORM A HUGE MARKET 


“Main Streets” that bristle with business . . . streamlined stores 
and progressive merchants. An intense local pride in helping 
to make their own enterprises prosperous. This includes “home 
newspapers.” These communities go beyond the “town” designa- 
tion and are proud, important cities. 


In the 21 Counties served by The SOUTHWEST DAILIES 
GROUP, these newspapers are hungrily read, column-by-column, 
by far more people than any outside circulation—50,287 more, to 
be exact. 


80.1% coverage of the occupied-dwelling units in the cities of 
publication—48.2% coverage in their home Counties—2% times 
the coverage of the leading outside newspaper. 


21 collective markets—Retail Sales of over $125,000,000. And 
every copy of every newspaper “Hits the Home.” 
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This Is Birmingham 


(NORTH ON 19TH ST. FROM SECOND AVE., MAY |, 1943—1:30 P.M.) 


A half-million home-folks. All busy. 

Streets swarming with people. Going places. 
Doing things. 

Billions of dollars invested. Millions earned. 
Millions spent. Millions saved . . . for “Dura- 
tion.” 

Humming shops. Roaring furnaces. Clang- 
ing steel. PRODUCTION—plus. 

This is Birmingham. Working. 

The new Birmingham, with its thousands 
of new workers, new families, new incomes, 
new homes, new industries. 


Buying power—yardstick of the market— 
increased in Jefferson County alone* $111,- 
489,000 during 1942 to a high of $386,771,000. 
Retail sales jumped more than ten million dol- 
lars to $191,967,000 last year. The first quarter 
of 1943** sales increased another 9% over 
1942’s high mark. 


Birmingham is built on the bedrock of bal- 
anced economy. Steady. Dependable. Progres- 
sive. A “High Spot Market” year in and year 
out. Center of a great market which may be 
reached through one single advertising medium 
... The Birmingham News-Age-Herald. 


*Sales M'gment **Fed.. Res. Bank 


Che Birmingham News G4) THe BIRMINGHAM AGE-HERALD 


“THE SOUTH’S GREATEST NEWSPAPERS’! 
MORNING # EVENING # SUNDAY *®& * # RADIO STATION WSGN 610 KE 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
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Rand Taylor Drawing 
“Homer Hoopee’ Strip 


By S. J. MONCHAK 


JUST a year after he had been given 
his chance in the big time Rand 
Taylor has made good. His by-line 
appeared last 
week over the 
“Homer Hoopee” 
strip distributed 
nationally by AP 
Features. He got 
his chance to 
draw the feature 
recently when 
the strip’s crea- 
tor, Fred Locher, 
died suddenly of 
pneumonia in 
California. 
Seven years 
ago Taylor was 





Rand Taylor 
an ambitious artist on the staff of the 


Bluefield (W. Va.) Telegraph who 
suggested that the publisher install an 
engraving plant so he could draw car- 
toons for the paper. 

An untiring worker, Taylor has 
been angling for a big time cartooning 
post since he was a child, he says. 
The urge drove him through Prince- 
ton, W. Va., High School, two years 
at the University of Virginia and 
finally the Maryland Institute of Arts 
in Baltimore. 

Did Ad Soliciting 

Taylor finished his course at the 
Baltimore school by turning out a se- 
ries of caricatures of his teacher. 
They were none too well received by 
the teacher but were good enough fur 
the Baltimore Sun—and so Taylor was 
on his way. 

Or so he thought. He had gradu- 
ated into the depression. Result, Tay- 
lor found himself a few weeks later 
freelancing by drawing portraits of 
leading West Virginians and selling 
them, along with short biographies, to 
the Beckley (W. Va.) Raleigh Regis- 
ter. In between times he did wood cuts 
for the Princeton Observer, a weekly. 

Subsequently he joined the Blue- 
field Telegraph as an advertising so- 
licitor and in a short time he had 
made a place for himself as photog- 
rapher-engraver-editorial cartoonist- 
all around artist and sometimes re- 
porter. 

Early in 1941 Taylor packed his 
bags, announcing he was “going to see 
the country and wind up working for 
the Associated Press.” Going to New 
York, he freelanced for a period and 
in 1942 he joined the art staff of AP 
Features. Taylor had had his heart 
set on AP since his first days in Blue- 
field where he handled AP material on 
the Telegraph. 

Taylor showed such ability in his 
first year with the AP that he was 
given the chance to try “Homer 
Hoopee” when Locher, creator of 
“Homer” and of “Cicero Sapp,” be- 


came ill with pneumonia. He clicked 
immediately. Taylor works seven 
days and many nights’ keeping 


“Homer” going through his paces. 

Mrs. Taylor is the former Carol 
Douthat, graduate of Louisiana State 
University where she was once dis- 
missed for taking part in a student 
revolt against Huey Long. Mrs. Tay- 
lor is now a reporter for the New 
York World-Telegram. Taylor was 
born at Roanoke, Va., in 1909. 


Fred Fox Clicks 


FRED FOX, for years assistant to both 
the author and the artist who cre- 
ated the comic feature, “Ella Cinders,” 


now has won official recognition as its 
co-producer. The comic from now on 
will carry the double by-lines, “by 
Charlie Plumb and Fred Fox,” Unirep 
FEATURE SYNDICATE, its distributor, 
announced last week. 

Almost 20 years ago, Plumb, who 
draws the strip, met Fox when he 
was a student at the Stickney Art 
School, in Los Angeles, and enlisted 
him as an assistant. For a while Fox 
carried on this work and a comic strip 
of his own, published in the Los An- 
geles Herald. 


Born in New York 


He abandoned his own feature later 
when Bill Conselman, author of “Ella 
Cinders,” urged him to aid also in 
the writing of the comic. For several 
years Fox continued thus to double in 
brass. Upon Conselman’s death three 
years ago, he took over the entire job 
of writing. 

His success in carrying on the fea- 
ture at its characteristic high level of 
plot-ingenuity and bright humor won 
him at last his by-line. 

Fox, born in New York 40 years 
ago, went with his family to Los An- 
geles when- he was nine years old. 
Upon completion of his schooling, he 
went to work in a bank. But he dis- 
covered that he was more interested 
in drawing pictures than in seeing 
other people draw checks, and turned 
to art as a career. Now he’s discov- 
ered that drawing checks is kind of 
fun—if you do it yourself. 


Harry Wood Dies at 72 
DEATH has ended the career of ven- 
erable Harry Wood, 72, often called 
the father of the modern comic strip. 
Wood, an artist for a half-century on 
the Kansas City Star, last week suc- 
cumbed to an illness which had kept 
him away from his desk for several 
months. 

He created what many newspaper- 
men believe was the first comic strip 
to run crosswise on the newspaper 
page although several cartoonists had 
drawn comics running down the col- 
umn, 

His strip depicted “The Intel- 
lectual Pup” and appeared weekly in 
the Star for 35 years. 

Headed Art Department 

Wood was head of the Star’s art de- 
partment for years. He directed the 
art staff in the days before the Star 
turned to halftone cuts and sometimes 
he used as many as a half dozen 
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In Department Store ad- 
vertising, The Sun led 
every New York weekday 
newspaper appealing to 
middle and better income 
groups during the first 
four months of 1943 as 
well as for the past 17 
years. 
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artists to sketch spot events as edi- 
tion deadlines pressed in upon him. 
He was strictly a Star man from 
the day the late William Rockhill Nel- 
son found him 50 years ago working as 
a railroad clerk and offered him a job 
on his then budding newspaper. Wood 
sent many of his proteges to the big- 
ger time. He ran a night school for 
them. Once his colleagues estimated 
he had sent more than 100 of these 
young men to New York, to Paris, to 
London and many other art centers 
where they became nationally known. 


Personals and Notes 
HERBLOCK, NEA Senrvice’s Pulitzer 
Prize-winning editorial cartoonist 
who went into the Army a few 
weeks ago, has garnered himself a 
sharpshooter medal for his rifle work. 
Herblock, a private in the Infantry 
is with Co. B, 58th Battalion, 12th 
Training Regiment, at Camp Robinson, 
Ark. . . . Bob Mellace, sports writer, 
left NEA last week and now is at 
Fort Dix, N. J., waiting assignment. 
. . . Six articles on the battle on 
the food front by Phil Stong, noted 
novelist, currently are appearing 
under NEA sponsorship. .. . 
Grant J. Powers, former cartoonist of 
the Cuicaco TrisuNE-NEw York News 
SynpIcaTE, has been promoted to the 
rank of staff sergeant in the Marine 
Corps. He is stationed at Camp Pen- 
dleton, near Oceanside, Cal., where he 
is painting murals and historic scenes 
for a building on the military reser- 
vation. . Protests from readers 
when the Los Angeles Daily News re- 
duced its comic strips to four-column 
size have resulted in abandonment of 
the space-saving measure by the 
newspaper, our Los Angeles observer 


reports, adding, “daily circulation 
jumped 4,000 when the five-column 
strips were resumed.” . . . “Gordo,” 


strip drawn by Sergeant Gustavo Ar- 
riola for Unirep FEaturE SYNDICATE, 
has been resumed as a weekly half- 
page. Formerly a daily feature, 
it had been discontinued when Ar- 
riola was inducted into the Army some 
months ago. Although he is in ser- 
vice, Arriola has been able to arrange 
his schedules to permit re-issue of 
his feature. .. . Rea Irvin, who created 
Mr. Eustace Tilley, the gentleman of 
parts who adorned the New Yorker’s 
first cover, is working up a new fea- 
ture for the Heratp TriBuNE SyNDI- 
cATE. The comic is described as 
“satirical” and has something or other 
to do with superwomen or such... . 
Haenigsen, who draws “Our Bill” for 
the same syndicate, has devised an- 
other to be called “Penny”—all about 
a ‘teen-age red-head who knocks ’em 
all cold. . . . Carol Johnson, brilliant 
young NEA artist, sketching his way 
around the Allied battlefronts on spe- 
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cial assignment from his syndicate, is 
now in North Africa. His stuff is 
receiving a wide play in newspa- 
pers. ...S. Burton Heath, NEA’s edi- 
torial columnist, is now on a tour of 
the deep south on special assignment. 
Heath will be remembered for win- 
ning a Pulitzer Prize a few years ago 
while with the New York World- 
Telegram. . . . BELL SYNDICATE e¢ur- 
rently is offering two outstanding 
books in newspaper serial form, Allan 
A. Michie’s “The Air Offensive Against 
Germany” and Guy Gilpatric’s “Ac- 
tion in the North Atlantic,” which 
Warner Bros. has filmed. .. . “Balcony 
Empire,” a book on Italy by Eleanor 
and Reynolds Packard, has _ been 
serialized for newspapers and is ready 
for immediate release by Unirep 
FEATURES. 


J. J. Taylor, Dallas 
News Editor, Dies 


Dr. Joseph Jackson Taylor, 73, edi- 
tor-in-chief of the Dallas (Tex.) 
Morning News and conductor of the 
newspaper column, “State Press,” for 
33 years, died May 24 at his home 
after an illness of several months. 

Recently the feature had been con- 
ducted by other members of the News 
staff in the hope Dr. Taylor would be 
able to resume it, but Tuesday morn- 
ing the space was left blank except 
for an announcement that it would be 
discontinued. 

Dr. Taylor, who specializedin an 
unusual mixture of urbanity and 
homespun philosophy, liberally sea- 
soned with dry wit, had become 
known through his writings to mil- 
lions. 

He was a past president of the 
Texas Press Association but was 
equally gratified by his place in his- 
tory as founder of the Bonehead Club, 
Dallas’ absurd organization of promi- 
nent citizens with the avowed purpose 
of “learning more and more about 
less and less”—and pursuing this edu- 
cation in a mythical “Bonehead Uni- 
versity,” 22% stories high and being 
constructed from the top down. No 
college graduate, he received an hon- 
orary doctor of literature degree from 
Baylor University in 1920 in recogni- 
tion of his achievements in Texas 
journalism. 

A native of Wilson, N. C., he went 
to Texas at 15. He joined the Dallas 
News in 1904. 


YOUTH OR EXPERIENCE! 








Experience— 
Intelligent writing and edit- 
ing in these times require 


solid background, experience, 
and judgment—the ability to 
select the good, discard the 
unworthy. 


Youth— 


Eagerness and enthusiasm 
are vital to any publication 
today. Coupled with ability 
and intelligence they can be 
guided to the benefit of the 
community and the profit of 
the ae. 

When employers want 
prompt and selective service, 
they write or wire 
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35 E. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Ill. 


A nation-wide non-profit service 
supported by Sigma Delta Chi, 
Professional Journalistic Frater- 
nity. 
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7” WASHINGTON REPORTER! 


You have your own reporter in Washing- 
ton when you print Associated Press news. 
He’s there to write the news of your home 
town and state and nothing else! 

He’s a member of AP’s Regional Service 
staff in Washington. This service maintains a 
whole corps of capital reporters recruited 
from AP bureaus the country over and as- 
signed exclusively to write news of state and 
home town interest. 

These men report the activities of your 
senators and representatives and inter- 
view delegations to the capital. 


They report postmaster appointments, 
armed service promotions and the actions 
of boards and commissions. 

They tell you what OPA’s next move is go- 
ing to be in your community, how the newest 
manpower ruling will apply locally and how 
Uncle Sam’s expanding war effort is going to 
affect your city and state. In short, these AP 
men report every Washington development 
of regional interest. 

The Associated Press pioneered with this 

Regional Service. It brings you all the 
home town news from Washington. 
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ADVERTISING SOLD BONDS— 
IT WILL SELL MORE 
I. The Second War Loan 
SECRETARY of the Treasury Morgenthau char- 
acterized as “the greatest advertising opera- 
tion in the history of the world” the job which 
was done by the nation’s daily and weekly news- 
papers, the radio, and other media during the 
Second War Loan. A grand job it was, we agree, 
but it was not exclusively an “advertising opera- 
tion.” It was essentially a demonstration of the 
innate patriotism of American people, newspaper 
people, radio people, and magazine people, cap- 
tains of industry and the merchant princes, plus 
the baker and the candlestick maker. 

Secretary Morgenthau, on the authority of the 
Advertising Checking Bureau, disclosed May 22 
that daily and weekly newspapers published a 
total of 73,939 Second War Loan advertisements, 
totalling 72,633,802 lines, at an estimated value 
of $4,564,271.52. All of this space was sponsored, 
without one cent of expense to the government. 
As this is written, there is no estimate of the 
contribution of the radio industry, either through 
sustaining or sponsored programs, to the Second 
War Loan effort. In any case, the Second War 
Loan went over, according to present figures, to 
the tune of $18,000,000,000. The total news- 
paper advertising cost against this sum was the 
ridiculously small proportion of—hold your 
breath—25-1000 of 1%. Add the contributions 
of radio and of magazine advertisers, at transient 
rate value, and you still have a selling cost— 
through advertising—that cannot possibly have 
equalled 1% of the total Second War Loan sales. 

If that were the whole story, everybody con- 
nected with advertising could pat himself on the 
back. It isn’t, however. Before the end of 19438, 
even with this oversubscription of the Second War 
Loan, the Treasury is faced with the necessity 
of selling not less than another $52,000,000,000 
worth of bonds. In other words, this superhuman 
effort has accomplished hardly more than a quar- 
ter of the year’s financial task. Can the Treas- 
ury count on the sustained enthusiasm and copy 
verve that marked the April-May effort through 
three more successive tasks of approximately equal 
dimensions? We'd like to say yes, if knowledge 
and conscience did not dictate otherwise. 

Il. Volunteers Are Limited 

Newspaper advertising staffs can be relied upon 
to fight every minute for the last line of business 
that their beats can produce. Grant that. They'll 
work to build business for Uncle Sam’s bonds 
more heartily than they would for any store on 
Main Street—but there is a limit to their pro- 
ductive capacity, just as there is a limit to the 
ability of merchants to devote their advertising 
appropriations solely to the sale of government 
securities. Both limits are likely to be exhausted 
before the sale of $70,000,000,000 in bonds is 
realized. 

For one thing, the Treasury itself is likely to 
frown upon advertising appropriations that have 
to be extended to stimulate the sale of War 
Bonds on a scale of $70,000,000,000. That is as 
much as the total of all business, advertised or 
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peak year of 1929, and approximately half of the 
total amount of all advertising for all purposes 
during the same year. 

Government restrictions on paper will not per- 
mit the printing of anything like that amount of 
advertising—$1,500,000,000—during 1943. They 
will not permit the publication of anything like 
$700,000,000 in newspaper advertising for com- 
mercial and business purposes during 1943— 
including the promotion of War Bonds. There- 
fore, advertising must be employed more scien- 
tifically and economically than it has been if the 
government is to achieve its ambitions, nay its 
necessities, and what remains of private enter- 
prise is to be preserved. 

The enthusiastic and patriotic, but 
plan of using privately sponsored advertising will 
not stand the tests of total war. 

Ill. Research and Planning 

Careful study and analysis must now be made 
by the Treasury to ascertain bond subscriptions 
received in the Second War Loan from individ- 
uals, banks, trust, insurance companies and terri- 
torially. Then the best talent in the 
merchandising and agency fields must be au- 
thorized to formulate suitable copy and _ plans 
for a gigantic advertising campaign by the Treas- 
ury at government expense to win the additional 
$52,000,000,000 of subscriptions needed before 
January 1, 1944. The Treasury is no doubt now 
convinced that advertising is the instrumentality 
that may best be employed at lowest possible cost 
to influence the mass mind to mass buying, and, 
having the funds available and needing no au- 
thorization from the Congress will no doubt now 
take the initiative and thus obviate the necessity 
for any action by Congress—such as proposed in 
the Bankhead bill. 

God forbid that advertising—especially news- 
paper advertising—an economic force of first 
magnitude that long since in commerce and indus- 
try has proved its true value as the most economi- 
cal method of influencing the mass mind—should 
become a political football to be kicked around 
the halls of Congress. 


A GOOD JOB DONE 

WILLIAM G. CHANDLER has returned to his 

desk in the Scripps-Howard Newspapers’ 
headquarters after half a year of valuable work 
in Washington. As director of the printing and 
publishing section of the War Production Board, 
Mr. Chandler was at the center of the task of 
regulating the print paper supply for 1943. His 
performance commanded the confidence of the 
entire newspaper business and his expert knowl- 
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VICTORY FOR FREE NEWS ¢ 
THE RIGHT of American newspapers to report 
at first hand, and not through the medium of 
an official interpreter, was vindicated last week 
when the United Nations Food Conference per. 
mitted reporters to talk directly with the dele. 
gates during certain hours daily. That any other 
course could have been seriously considered js 
hard to believe, even in the knowledge of events 
of the past two months. The fact is that unless 
the newspaper craft had stood firmly for its rights 
and stated its conception of those rights with 
clarity, the Food Conference would have beep 
reported through official handouts, with reporters 
present only at sessions which produced no real 
news. In the end, the American system won, 
How important that victory is few of us yet 
realize. If it had not been won, however, Eprtor 
& Pusuisuer believes that the pattern would 
have been fixed firmly against free reporting of all 
the international conferences that will decide the 
future of the United Nations and their present 
enemies. 


“WHERE VALOR PROUDLY 

ao” as 

SLEEPS . 

THE BRAVE SOLDIERS of this and past wars §} for 
who gave their lives will be remembered by a J ¥@ 
sad and grateful America this week-end. Their 
valor will be extolled in countless Memorial Day Co 
orations giving our soldier dead their just tribute J ¢hj 
—for what more can a man do for his country J Off 
than to lay down his life in battle? ton 
Memorial Day entails a national obligation to 
those who have died in our wars. It is, therefore, 
hip 194: 

no less an obligation that the press also should § soy 
remember its dead. To us, Memorial Day is the J Dis 
proper and logical time for the entire newspaper § Ban 





fraternity to honor the memory of the gallant brot 
7 . . tive 
war correspondents who have sacrificed their lives B 
to deliver the news from the many fronts of Pres 
this global war. dire: 


It is tragic that the list of press casualties now 
numbers twelve dead on overseas assignments, 
and one on the home front. At the same time 
this tragedy evidences the do-or-die spirit of thos 
who have laid down their lives for the sake of 
“good” war stories. Among those who wer 
wounded and others still unscarred are scores who 
have missed death on numerous occasions or have 
lived through experiences akin to death. 

If the press remembers its dead on this Me 
morial Day or others in the future—either by 4 
minute’s cessation of its feverish activity to pay 
tribute in silence, or by a less formal observant 
in which the profession will pay homage to thos 
who have left its ranks and died on 
fields—the public will have a still greater appt 
ciation of the fact that the U. S. correspondent 
are giving them the finest war coverage ev! 
achieved by the American press. 

Memorial Day also seems the proper time ft 
each newspaper to remember those who have gol 
off to war and now lie in new Flanders Fields 
or beneath the waters of the Atlantic, the Paeift 
or other oceans. 
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In proposing this solemn and grateful remem 
brance of the war dead of the press, we are tg 'thd, 
minded of these lines from Theodore O’Han'f ‘pat 


edge of paper and publishing problems was a 
large factor in preventing the drastic paper re- 
strictions which were demanded late in 1942 by 


otherwise, in the nation during some recent years 
that we regarded as normal. It is a far greater 
amount of business than normal advertising ex- 


penditures have ever been called upon to create. several important agencies in Washington. The “Bivouac of the Dead”: oon 
At the rate of 1% of total sales, it would call for foundation has been well laid, and Mr. Chandler Nor shall your story be forgot Nas 
an advertising gppropriation of $700,000,000— can return to private life with the knowledge that While Fame her record keeps, N the 
which is approximately the amount used for all he has served both his country and his newspaper Or Honor points the hallowed spot = 

an e 


newspaper advertising for all purposes during the —_ colleagues well. Where Valor proudly sleeps. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


COMDR. JAMES G. STAHLMAN, 
USNR, publisher of the Nashville 
Banner and former president of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, has been detached from duty 





1943 


of honor. The Huntington Publishing 
Company publishes the Herald-Dis- 
patch, Advertiser and Herald-Adver- 
tiser. 

Jack Williams, state senator and 
publisher of the Waycross Journal- 
Herald, was elected president of the 
Georgia Association of Broadcasters 
at a state-wide meeting of radio men 
in Macon. 





— 











James G. Stahlman 


as public relations director of the 
Eighth Naval District preparatory to 
foreign duty. He will take an ad- 
vanced training course before going to 
his new assignment. Since volunteer- 
ing his services in January, 1941, 
Commander Stahlman has served as 
chief of the Naval Districts Section, 
Office of Public Relations, in Washing- 
ton and later was in charge of the 
Navy’s V-1 and V-7 recruiting pro- 
grams in the South. Since November, 
1942, he has been Naval public rela- 
tions director for the Eighth Naval 
District. During his absence, the 
Banner is under the direction of his 
brother, E. B. Stahlman, Jr., as execu- 
tive director. 

Byron Price, former Associated 
Press executive news editor and now 
director of the Office of Censorship, 
this week received an honorary de- 


gee of doctor of laws at the 105th 
anual commencement at Wabash 
College, Crawfordsville, Ind., from 


which he was graduated 31 years ago. 
lh conferring the degree, President 
frank H. Sparks said: “It is well that 
hese duties are carried on by a man 
who understands censorship as a bit- 
lr necessity in time of emergency, 
wut who also maintains a constant and 
vigilant belief in the freedom of the 
press,” 

Josephus Daniels, who was Secre- 
lary of Navy during World War 1, 
tlebrated his 81st birthday May 18 
with a prediction that his “long- 
therished dream of a warless world” 
would be realized at the end of the 
present conflict. The veteran pub- 
isher first became editor of the 
Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer 
9 years ago. 

W. L. MacTavish, editor-in-chief of 
the Vancouver Province, has returned 
0 his desk after several weeks of 
“tious illness. 

Colonel J. H. Long, dean of West 
irginia newspaper publishers, had a 
birthday anniversary May 21 and par- 
“ipated, as ‘usual, in his routine of 
dsiness and civic interest with a zest 
that belied his 80 years. He arrived 
"a schedule at 8 a.m. at his office 
the Huntington Publishing Com- 
any, of whose board he is chairman, 
itd he attended a Chamber of Com- 
Nerce luncheon at which he was guest 





In The Business Office 


HARRY BUTLER has resigned as 

general manager of the San Mateo 
(Cal.) Times. He has made no an- 
nouncement of his future plans. 

William H. Fullman, formerly with 
the New York World-Telegram and 
Every Woman’s magazine, has been 
appointed advertising director of The 
People’s Voice. 


F. L. Ferris, promotion manager of 
Capper Publications, Inc., was elected 
president of the Topeka club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen’s organization for 
the coming year. 

William Warden, circulation auditor 
of the Columbus Ohio State Journal, 
was honored May 22 by the staff as 
the newspaper’s oldest employe in 
point of service on completing 50 years 
with the paper. He was presented 
with a plaque bearing his photograph 
and a replica of the first page of the 
Journal for May 24, 1893, the day he 
joined the staff. 


Grant Stone, advertising manager 
of the Cleveland Press, was elected 
president of the International Affilia- 
tion of Sales and Advertising Clubs in 
Pittsburgh May 18. 

Major John S. Miner, son of Dan B. 
Miner who heads the Dan B. Miner 
Advertising Agency, Los Angeles, has 
been reported a prisoner of Japan by 
the U. S. War Department. Major 
Miner worked in the advertising de- 
partments of the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer and the Hollywood Citizen- 
News before: joining his father’s firm 
in the media department. A reserve 
officer, he was called up for service 
in October, 1940, with commission of 
first lieutenant. In January, 1941, he 
was sent to the Philippines as captain 
of the 45th Infantry, Philippine Scouts, 
stationed at Ft. McKinley and later 
was promoted to major and sent to the 
Island of Cebu where he was in charge 
of a training camp at the time of the 
Japanese invasion. 

Eldred J. Kratz, Milwaukee, for the 
past 10 years advertising representa- 
tive for Church Publications, Chicago, 
in the Milwaukee, Racine and Kenosha 
territory, has joined the local display 























advertising staff of the Racine (Wis.) 
Daily Journal-Times. 

H. M. Van Devender, who has been 
serving as a major in the Army Signal 
Corps for the yast year at the Bruns- 
wick (Ga.) Combat Team, has re- 
turned to the Atlanta Constitution ad- 
vertising department to re-assume 
his duties while on an indefinite leave 
due to injury to his eyes. 

Lieut. Frank M. Goss, formerly of 
the business office of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican, is a prisoner of 
war of the Japanese, his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank T. Goss of Agawam, 
Mass., were informed by the Red Cross 
this week. The message said that he | 
was “alive and well.” He was taken | 
prisoner when Corregidor fell. 

Dale Karstaedt, advertising manager 
of the Racine (Wis.) Journal-Times, | 
has been re-elected president of the | 
Racine Advertising Club. 

Charles M. Kinsolving has resigned 
as a syndicating representative of 
Parade magazine, effective June 1. He 
will make his headquarters in the 
offices of The Deke Quarterly, New 
York, of which he is the editor. 


Lorraine Goldstein has left the 
Philadelphia Record’s promotion de- 
partment to accept a reportorial job | 
in Suffolk, Va. 

Lyn Foster, of the Philadelphia In- | 
quirer’s circulation accounting depart- | 
ment, is wearing an engagement ring, 
the gift of Lawrence J. Bulger, an 
aerial gunner, now a candidate in 
Officers’ Training School. 

Miss Elinore Myrup, secretary to | 
Marshall Field, founder and editor of | 
the Chicago Sun, has announced her | 
engagement to John J. Padulo, Sun | 
comptroller and formerly connected | 
with the accounting division of Hearst | 
newspapers. Their marriage will take 
place in New York on June 26. 





| 
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In The Editorial Rooms 


JAMES J. COLBY, for nearly six 
years managing editor of the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, has been appointed 
to the newly created position of editor. | 
James J. Packman, who has been asso- | 
ciated with Hearst newspapers for 19 | 
years, has come from the Los Angeles 
Examiner as the new managing editor 
of the Sentinel. Mr. Colby has been 
on the Sentinel since returning from 
Navy service in the first World War. | 
Frank L. Taylor, formerly publisher 
of the Seattle (Wash.) Star, recently 
became publisher of the Sentinel, fol- | 
lowing the retirement of Henry H. 
Fris because of illness. Packman was | 
(Continued on next page) 
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Sam Gordon's daily bridge 
column is dedicated to more 
fun around the bridge table. 
Try it yourself! We'll supply 
the samples—wire or write. 
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PYLE 


Headlined above is one telling 
statement from the three-column 
article about Ernie Pyle in this 
week’s “Time”. 

This 


Headliners’ 


the National 
Club voted Pyle’s 
“the best feature war corres- 
pondence of the year”. 

Besides reporting Pyle’s  un- 
matehed popularity, “Time” 
notes the increase of his list of 


week, too, 


' newspapers from 41 to 122 since 


he hit North Africa six months 
ago. (Just since “Time” went to 
press, Tuesday, that list has 


grown four newspaper longer). 


| “Time” concludes: “His present 
| plan: to stay in North Africa a 


while to decide where he will go 
next when he knows where the 


news will be hottest next. He is 
restless already.” 
While Pyle frets, clinch his 


column: the hottest coverage of 
that hottest news. 


For terms, please wire collect. 


FEATURE | 
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220 EAST 42np STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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assistant night managing editor of the 
Examiner. He is succeeded by Arthur 
Dunning of the Examiner copy desk, 
who previously had held posts of man- 
aging editor of the Seattle Post-In- 
telligencer and assistant managing edi- 
tor of the Examiner. 

Christy Fox, Los Angeles Times 
society editor, received a medal “for 
meritorious service to the Los Angeles 
Air Defense Wing of the 4th Fighter 
Command” at a luncheon in_ the 
officers’ mess May 19. Miss Fox’s 
award came for outstanding service in 
obtaining volunteers for the civilian 
staff of the Air Defense Wing, for pro- 
motion of the recent bomber campaign 
and for efforts in behalf of a recent 
barter jewelry collection drive. 

Roy Ottley, publicity director of the 
CIO war relief committee, and for- 
merly an editor on the New York 
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Amsterdam News, has been awarded 
a Rosenwald fellowship for 10° months 
world travel to write a book tenta- 
tively titled “Warriors All.” 

Mark H. Knight, for the past four 
and one-half years associate editor of 
the Janesville (Wis.) Daily Gazette, 
has resigned to become Pacific Coast 
business representative of Press Asso- 
ciation, subsidiary of the Associated 
Press. 

John Martin, outdoor editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution, has been chosen 
by the Outdoor Writers Association of 
America as the “outdoor writer on a 
newspaper who achieved the distinc- 
tion of performing the biggest job of 
the year over and above his ordinary 
call of duty in the interest of conserva- 
tion and the outdoors.” Martin will 
receive the Baxter award, the highest 
recognition given by the Outdoor 
Writers Association. This is the first 
year such an award has been made. 
The award will be presented at the 
next Outdoor Writers Association 
meeting, to be held in Knoxville, 
Tenn., June 25, 26 and 27. 

George W. Edman, managing editor 
of the Pittsfield (Mass.) Berkshire 
Evening Eagle, has been granted a 
leave of absence to accept a position 
with the Office of War Information. 
Edman, who speaks the Scandinavian 
languages, expects a foreign service 
assignment, probably in one of the 
Scandinanvian countries. He joined 
the Eagle in 1927 after having been 
on the reportorial staff of the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Union. 

Barney W. Peyser, managing editor 
of the Manitowoc Daily Herald-Times, 
was elected chairman of the Associated 
Press of Wisconsin at the annual 
meeting in the Schroeder Hotel, Mil- 
waukee May 22. He succeeds Seegar 
Swanson of the Superior Telegram. 
W. C. Janson, managing editor of the 
Marinette Eagle-Star, was named vice- 
chairman. 

Teg Grondahl, formerly of the 
United Press, has been named head of 
the basic news section of the Office 
of War Information, Overseas Branch, 
San Francisco. He previously has 
been supervisor on the rewrite desk. 
He succeeds Luke Hunt, of Chicago 
Daily News, who resigned the post last 
December. Mr. Grondahl’s place on 
the news desk has been taken by 
Sydney Kossen, ex-INS. 

Ralph Bell, formerly with the Oak- 
land (Cal.) Tribune and the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, is now with the 
dpmestic bureau of the Office of War 
Information in San Francisco. 


Ann Freeman has been assigned to 
complete weekly coverage of the busy 
West Philadelphia district by the 
Philadelphia Record. She was for- 
merly “Miss Hospitality,’ employed by 
realty interests as hostess in a model 
home. She took a position with the 
Record as night telephone girl on the 
city desk, and speedily picked up the 
essentials of covering a district. An- 
other Record girl, Phyllis Dubsky, 
spends two nights a week reporting 
in the Germantown district. The rest 
of the week she is busy compiling the 
Record’s “Letters to Soldiers,” a digest 
of the week’s news embracing those 
items of most interest to service boys 
far from home. 


William Taylor, chairman of the 
school of journalism at Kent State 
University, who is on leave of absence 
for the duration, has been named 
pubTicity manager of the Sperry Gyro- 
scope Co. 


Howard Derrickson, instructor in 
English at Washington University, has 
joined the St. Louis Post-Dispatch as 
a reporter for the summer months. 
Robert Lewis, Star-Times reporter, 
thas also joined the Post-Dispatch staff. 
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Allyn Tunis, veteran Richmond, Va., 
newspaperman and now City Hall and 
municipal affairs reporter of the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, will suc- 
ceed R. Delmege Trimble, Jr., as 
Sunday editor of the Times-Dispatch. 
Trimble has received a commission 
as lieutenant (jg) in the U. S. Naval 
Reserve. 

Louisa Ford, formerly of the Rich- 
mond (Cal.) Independent, has joined 
the rewrite staff of the San Francisco 
News. 

Phil S. Hanna, Chicago Sun business 
news editor, has been elected presi- 
dent of Junior Achievements, Inc., a 
Chicago organization in its fourth 
year that helps youths to establish 
miniature companies. 


Robert E. Lee DeWolfe, former man- 
ager of the Branch County Bureau of 
the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot, 
has joined the Detroit Free Press staff, 
replacing Church Editor Joseph M. 
Maloney, who received an Army com- 
mission. DeWolfe was Free Press 
state correspondent at Quincy, Mich., 
for 11 years, and also freelanced. 

Bob Sheldon, Detroit Free Press 
office boy, has been promoted to the 
copy desk. 

John Lund is acting head of the 
University of California department 
of Journalism, in the absence of Dr. 
Robert W. Desmond, who recently was 
commissioned as a major in the Army 
and is now attending the Army’s 
school of military government at 
Charlottesville, Va. 

Leroy M. Want has resigned from 
the editorial department of the 
Charleston (S. C.) New¥ and Courier 
to become news editor of the Red 
Cross in Alexandria, Va. 

Mary Kadel has joined the social 
staff of the Springfield (Mass.) Daily 
News, being assigned to that paper’s 
Holyoke office. 

Henry Jacobs and Robert Voigt 
have joined the sports department of 
the Los Angeles Daily News. 

Joe Hernandez, former sports writer 
for the Los Angeles Examiner, has 
been shifted to the city room day side 
as a reporter. 

Leonard Riblett, Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer picture editor who had been 
loaned to the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer to organize the latter's picture 
page department, is back at his old 
post on the Examiner. 

Buck Forbes and Mel Gallagher, 
photographer and golf editor respec- 
tively of the Los Angeles Examiner, 
are back at their posts following hon- 
orable discharges from the Army. 

Charles L. Shaw, business editor of 
the Vancouver Daily Province for the 
past five years and formerly news 
editor, has been appointed editorial 
director for Canada of the Miller Free- 
man Publications, with offices in Van- 
couver. 

Elmore Philpott, for the past year 
editorial writer and columnist for the 
Vancouver News-Herald, hag joined 
the staff of the Vancouver Sun as col- 
umnist. 


Valdemar Bendrodt,* formerly with 
the-Victoria Daily Colonist and in the 
advertising business, has joined the 
staff of the Vangouver Province. 


Henry Cauthen, city editor of the 
Columbia (S, C.) Record, has re- 
signed to join the J@M@bs Press at 
Clinton, S. C. 


Anthony P. Flamm, of the news 
staff of the Cincinnati Times-Star, un- 
derwent an operation for appendicitis 
at St. Mary Hospital there. 


Clayton Hughes, city edttor of the 
Goshen (Ind.) News-Democrat for 10 
years, has been named @itor of the 
Fremont (O.) News-Messenger. 





Arthur Mayes, after spending sey- 
eral months in the Canadian Army, 
has returned to his post with the edj- 
torial department of the Vancouver 
Sun. 

Don Mason, formerly of the editoria| 
staff of the Vancouver Sun, has 
joined the Vancouver Daily Provinee, 

Miss Gertrude O’Neill, society editor 
of the South Bend Tribune, has be. 
come engaged to George W. Pontius, 
III, of the Bendix corporation, of South 
Bend. The marriage will take place 
late in June. 

Joseph S. Rosapepe, member of the 
Youngstown (O.) Vindicator editorial 
staff, has gone to Washington to join 
the overseas branch of the Office of 
War Information. Rosapepe lived jn 
Italy four years. 


William O. Trapp, former New York 
and Philadelphia journalist, received 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at 
Cornell University’s 75th annual 
commencement May 24. Trapp went 
to Cornell in 1940, received the AM. 
degree in 1941, and in the next two 
years produced a thesis on the “Con- 
stitutional Doctrines of Owen J. 
Roberts, U. S. Supreme Court Justice” 
which has been accepted. For the last 
year he has also been assistant in his- 
tory. At various times from 1914 to 
1938, Trapp was a political writer, 
legislative correspondent at Albany, 
reporter, night city editor, telegraph 
editor, makeup man, rewrite man, 
and assistant city editor, serving first 
in’Philadelphia on the Press, the North 
American and the Public Ledger; and 
then in New York City on the Eve- 
ning World and the World-Telegram, 

Miss Betty Lee Moore has been 
added to the editorial staff of the 
Perry (Okla.) Daily Journal. She isa 
recent graduate of the Northern Okla- 
homa Junior College school of jour- 
nalism. 

Glen A. Williams, former deskman 
and reporter for the Enid (Okla) 
News and Eagle has been transferred 
from the AP bureau in Kansas City 
to Wichita. 

G. Kenneth Newbould has joined 
the news staff of the Reading (Pa.) 
Eagle. He was formerly with the 
Associated Press staff in New York 
City where he was on the cable desk. 





With The Colors 


H. D. OSTEEN, managing editor and 

business manager of the Sumter 
(S. C.) Daily Item, has been com- 
missioned a first lieutenant. in the 
Army Air Forces and~- reported at 
Maxwell Field, Ala., on May 28 for 
active duty. 

Captain James A. Sullivan, former 
Mahanoy City, Pa., newspaperman 
who was manager of the San Francis 
office of the United Press before he 
entered the Army, has been promoted 
to the rank of major in the United 
States Army at Fort Mason, Cal. . 

Lieut. Charles T. Davis, a forthet 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette reporter, wh 
wis forced down into internment it 
Turkey nearly a year ago after his 
bomber participation raid on the Rv- 
manian oil fields arrived. home on 
leave at Memphis, Tenn. His father. 
C. T. Davis is associate editor ,of the 
Arkansas Gazette at Little Rock, Ark 

Private Irwin Hasen, cartoonist an 
comic strip artist, is now editing the 
1229th Reception Center Gazette, 4 
weekly jeep newspaper at Fort Dix 
N. J. Hasen’s comic strip charactet4 
“O'Malley,” a detective, has come 
into the Army with him. Before 
joining the Army, Hasen was publicity 
cartoonist for Mike Jacob’s Twentieth 
Century Sporting Club. He also dil 

(Continued on page 26) 
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, » « That’s Why We Can Produce 
The Goods That Will Win The War 


It’s easy to see why America now has the productive capacity 
to be the Arsenal of Democracy—a job that was beyond our 
powers in World War I. 


It’s because we have the hard roads and the trucks and Truck- 
Trailers to permit war-production to be spread to every cross- 
road in the land . . to let us use manpower and material reserves 
that would otherwise be out of reach. 


Look at the maps and silhouettes. Look especially at 1943. 
e Nearly 350,000 miles of hard-surfaced roads . . about 90,000 
miles of them paved . . and every road a potential production line. 


e Five million Truck-Frailers and trucks’. . most of them in 
essential war-time service . . scores of thousands actually serving 
day-after-day as conveyors for our war plants . . keeping material 
flowing on time-table schedule! 


MEMBER AUTOMOTIVE 


t 


COUNCIL 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY - 


Motor transport makes it possible to spread our war pro- 
duction among thousands of small manufacturers—particularly to 
the 54,000 communities reached by no other transport system. 


Without motor transport our overloaded railroads could not 
possibly do the splendid job they are doing. In Michigan alone, 
69% of the freight going out of 741 war plants is moved by 
motor transport. 


But — this job cannot be done for long without new trucks 
and Trailers to replace those wearing out. And none are being 
built — none have been built since early in 1942! 


If American industry is to continue to produce the necessary 
goods of war—in the quantity and at the rate required to win 
— the over-the-road “assembly lines” must be kept running. 
Trucks, Trailers, tires and parts must be made available quickly. 


FOR WAR PRODUCTION 


DETROIT 
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publicity cartoons for MGM and Co- 
lumbia Pictures. Hasen succeeds 
Sergeant Jimmy Cannon, former PM 
columnist, as editor of the Gazette. 
Cannon has been transferred to Chi- 
cago. 

Otis Hays, former editor of the 
Hugo (Okla.) Daily News, has been 
promoted to the rank of major in the 
Army. 

Emmett L. Keough, former city edi- 
tor of the Lawton (Okla.) Constitu- 
tion and former desk man on the 
Daily Oklahoman, has received his 
second lieutenant’s commission at the 
armored forces school, Fort Knox, Ky. 


Edward G. Enderle, writer on the 
Columbus, Ohio, staff of International 
News Service, has just been named 
chief of communications for the Ohio 
wing of the Civil Air Patrol by Major 
George A. Stone, wing commander. 
Enderle is well known in radio circles 
through his radio column Sundays in 
the Columbus Dispatch. 


ITU Officer Explains 


Journal Printing Row 
May 24, 1943. 

To Eprror & PusiisHer: The May 15 
issue of Eprror & PuBLISHER carried an 
item on page 8 concerning the non- 
payment of Typographical Journal 
printing bills and stating that publica- 
tion of the Journal has been tempo- 
rarily suspended. 

The article erroneously stated that 
a contract with a Milwaukee company 
was cancelled by President Baker. 
The story is still further in error in 
stating the executive council will not 
approve less expensive specifications 
than have heretofore existed. 

Specifically, the Typographical Jour- 
nal cost is solely controlled by its 
size. There is a fixed cost per page 
for each type of page. The cost of 
various sized forms is also a matter 
of contract and rigid price, as is the 
mailing at an agreed price per thou- 
sand. 

Prior to a referendum vote of the 
membership, placing control of the 
contract for printing the Journal in 
the executive Council’s hands, the sec- 
retary-treasurer of the ITU, who is 
also editor of the Journal, determined 
the cost and size of the union’s official 
publication. Uncontrolled, Mr. Ran- 
dolph spent $96,000 on the Journal in 
1942, while the allotted portion of the 
members monthly per capita tax for 
Journal purposes yielded a sum of 
about half that amount. 

In November, 1942, the Milwaukee 
firm was notified by President Baker 
that no further bills for printing and 
mailing the Journal would be ap- 
proved, inasmuch as the previous con- 
tract with that firm had expired. The 
Milwaukee company acknowledged 
Mr. Baker’s authority at that time by 
requesting the privilege of completing 
the December issue on which it was 
then working. 

The matter should have ended there 
but the editor continued to send copy 
to Milwaukee and the company kept 
on printing the Journal. 

When in April, 1943, the Wiscon- 
sin Cuneo Press was brought to realize 
that only the ITU executive council 
can enter into contracts for printing 
the Typographical Journal, and as 
they held no such contract approved 
by the executive council, they ceased 
printing the Journal and accepted pay- 
ment for all work done up to that 
time. 

The laws of the ITU provide that 
the executive council shall have gen- 
eral supervision over the business of 
the union and in order to comply 
with Article XV of the union’s consti- 


tution, the executive council, in Aug- 
ust, 1942, directed its secretary-treas- 
urer to obtain estimates for printing 
the Journal from several printers op- 
erating in cities within a 300-mile 
radius of Indianapolis. The ITU sec- 
retary-treasurer questioned the right 
of the council to take such action and 
placed the matter before the Colorado 
Springs convention in September, 
1942. The convention upheld the exec- 
utive council’s direction. Thereupon 
bids were obtained and tabulated by 
the secretary-treasurer. The secre- 


tary-treasurer was then instructed to 
let the contract for printing the Jour- 
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nal to the low bidder, although this 
bidder is paying a higher scale to 
composing and mailing room workers 
than his competitor. 

No contract has yet been handed to 
the successful bidder by the ITU sec- 
retary as directed by the council; to 
the contrary, the copy for the May 
issue was withheld from that firm 
when returned to Indianapolis by the 
Cuneo Press. 

It is most regrettable that an issue 
or issues of the Journal will miss pub- 
lication but there is nothing which 
prevents it being printed except the 
obstinacy of the secretary-treasurer 
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who clings to the hope that he can 
continue his dealings with the favored 
firms and contrary to the directions of 
a referendum vote, the convention of 
the ITU and the executive council of 
the ITU. 

I trust you will give the facts set 
forth herein equal publicity to the 
erroneous statement furnished to and 
printed by you about the Typograph- 
ical Journal printing bills in the May 
15 issue of Eprror & PUBLISHER. 

(Signed) THomas A. Ho.ianp, 
Second Vice-President 
International Typographical Union 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





Hiding above the clouds there’s a plane. Anti-aircraft 
guns let loose — down crashes the enemy bomber. 

How can you hit enemies you can’t see — through 
clouds, darkness and fog? The answer is Radar — radio 
detecting and ranging equipment. 


How Radar does it 
Radar sends out a wave which searches the sky or sea. 
When this beam hits a plane or ship, it bounces back 
to the Radar. Traveling with the speed of light, the beam 
makes this round trip in a few thousandths of a second 
and tells you... there he is! 


You keep the Radar focussed on him. It tells you his 
direction, distance, speed, whether he’s climbing or 
descending. Having this information, gunners direct 
their fire with deadly accuracy. 


* * 


Radar is the result of the work of many research 
groups in this country and abroad. Bell Telephone 
Laboratories has played an important part in its 
development. Western Electric today is one of the 
world’s largest manufacturers of Radar. 
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THE MAGNA CHARTA OF THE U. S. MERCHANT MARINE 


From the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended: “It is necessary for the national defense 
and development of its foreign and domestic commerce that the United States shall have a 
merchant marine (a) sufficient to carry its domestic waterborne commerce and a substantial 
portion of the waterborne export and import foreign commerce of the United States, and to 
provide shipping service on all routes essential for maintaining the flow of such domestic and 
foreign waterborne commerce at all times, (b) capable of serving as a naval and military 


auxiliary in time of war or national emergency, (c) owned and operated under the United States flag by citizens of the United 
States insofar as may be practicable, and (d) composed of the best-equipped, safest, and most suitable types of vessels, con- 
structed in the United States and manned with a trained and efficient citizen personnel. It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the United States to foster the development and encourage the maintenance of such a merchant marine.” (Public Act 835) 





Who will give him his ship? 


He'll have a fine ship! Men in the 
mines of Minnesota, Arizona, Pennsyl- 
vania and a dozen other states will dig 
the metals and coal to build it. Others 
will drill for its oil, cut its timbers. In 
a hundred cities and towns, men and 
women will form its plates and engines 
and gears, and raise it proudly in its 
shipway. 

From 1928 to 1937, only 4 seagoing 
merchant vessels a year were built in 
the U.S. Our merchant marine dropped 
to 8th place among maritime nations 
—70% of our overseas trade moved 
in foreign ships! Under those condi- 
tions, an American boy was virtually 
denied the dream of sailing under his 
country’s merchant flag. 


® But his seagoing career is assured 
today. In the far-sighted Merchant 


Marine Act of 1936, Congress declared 
that our foreign trade — our very se- 
curity—depend upon a merchant 
marine “owned and operated under the 
United States flag by citizens of the 
United States . .. manned with atrained 
and efficient citizen personnel.” 

Two very important provisions of 
this Act make it possible for the U. S. 
to build and man vessels with citizens, 
and still compete against lower wages 
and living standards of other countries. 
Our Government pays some of the dif- 
ference between our building costs and 
costs abroad, between U. S. crew wages 
and lower foreign wages. 


American Exp 
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This is the meaning of “subsidy” 
... one of the best investments America 
has ever made. For the ship-building 
and ship-operating companies through 
whom it is paid are merely distributors 
of the subsidy . . . they pay it out to 
the men and women who build and 
man our ships. 

In this way, the subsidy brings jobs 
and earnings to factories and homes, 
farms and businesses all over the 
country — and stays in our country. 
And it provides security for our nation 
—without this program, we would not, 
today, have enough shipping to supply 
the Allied fronts! 








+ 


American Export Airlines flying boats, too, shorten supply lines to our fighting fronts. 
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22—PROMOTION 


How Promotion Men 
Meet Radio Competition 


By T. S. IRVIN 


WE HAVE just read with deep inter- 

est and considerable profit the May 
issue of the Promotion Note Book, 
published by the National Newspaper 
Promotion Association and edited by 
Pierre Martineau of Memphis. Par- 
ticularly important, we think, is the 
symposium on radio in which 21 
newspapers, representing markets of 
every size and every geographical 
section of the country, tell what they 
are doing to meet radio competition. 

“Does your paper sell the idea of 
newspaper advertising versus radio 
advertising?” asked Editor Martineau. 
“Do you use any presentations or 
studies in this regard?” After reading 
the 21 replies through twice, we can 
conservatively say that newspapers 
have no common point of view regard- 
ing radio. There is neither unity of 
attitude nor unity of action. Policies 
range from “Frankly, we just try to 
ignore radio” to “We aggressively sell 
newspaper advertising versus radio 
advertising.” 

Radio Competition Local 

Except in the largest cities, radio is 
envisaged as a competitor only in the 
local field. National use of radio 
seems to be accepted as a phenomenon 
of nature about which one does noth- 
ing. Ownership of a radio station by 
a newspaper further complicates and 
inhibits selling policies. (But at least 
they haven’t gotten to the point where 
they refer to the ownership of a news- 
paper by a radio station.) 

A good deal of this diversity is nat- 
ural, arising from variations in the 
local competitive power of radio. But 
fundamentally—if we may voice a 
small opinion—it reflects a hit and 
miss approach to a problem that de- 
serves much more than casual treat- 
ment by the newspaper industry. We 
agree heartily with one contribution 
to the symposium from Detroit. “You 
cannot fight radio advertising by belit- 
tling it or refusing to realize the vital 
place it occupies in American life. 
There is only one way to compete with 
radio advertising and that is to do a 
better job of selling newspaper adver- 
tising.” 

The Bureau of Advertising, of 
course, is tackling this job nobly—but 
even if its promotion budget were 
tripled, the Bureau could not hone to 
do more than blaze the trail. The 
whole industry, as individual publi- 
cations, should also plan to meet the 
challenge not by attacking radio but 
by selling newspapers. At no time 
have newspapers been in a better po- 
sition to assert their vital place in 
American life, and never has there 
been greater need for them to do it. 
All that would be needed would be 
a program and a determination to 
carry it through. Maybe the promo- 
tion men can furnish the program, 
the publishers and business managers 
the necessary implementation. 

In conclusion may we point out a 
little item in the trade press early this 
month. The National Association of 
Broadcasters is going after retail ad- 
vertising for radio. Seriously? Well— 
the budget is $125,000. A dramatic 
4-hour presentation is being prepared 


Carrier Boys 
ONE of our good friends is a circula- 
tion manager in the Middle West, 
one of whose chief duties used to be 
to direct the activities of a large corps 
of carrier boys. When last heard of 
our circulation manager was deliver- 
ing three routes himself every day. 
Carrier boys are at a premium 
everywhere. This lends special inter- 
est to a contribution to the Promotion 
Note Book by John Marston, promo- 
tion manager of the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune. The Register 
and Tribune is meeting the carrier 
problem quite successfully through 
the continuous, intelligent use of ad- 
vertising in their own columns. Says 
Mr. Marston, “This campaign takes an 
A-1-A priority in promotion here at 
the Register and Tribune. . . . We get 
a steady flow of replies from our ads.” 
These advertisements, of which a few 
examples are given, are addressed to 
boys, to their parents, to farmers and 
even to women who want to earn 
extra money. 


Nice Little Gadget 
THREE or four weeks ago this de- 
partment pontificated a little bit 
about “dollar-conscious” promotion, 
reporting that promotion men are 
looking more and more for jobs that 
produce direct, measurable results. 
Promptly Ralph Dyar of the Spokane 
Dailies sent us what he describes as 
a phenomenally successful classified 
promotion and asks for our analysis 
of the basic reasons for the unusual 
pull of the piece. 

Gee, Ralph, we don’t know. We’re 
the guy who always guesses wrong 
when a trade paper reproduces four 
ads from a campaign and says, “Write 
down how you think these ads pulled 
then turn to page 47 for the actual 
record of returns.” So if you'll excuse 
us from telling “why,” we’ll just de- 
scribe this neat little job. 

The mailing was a Classified Ad 
Rate Finder—a die-cut disc with five 
windows. By revolving another disc in 
the back, the prospect quickly gets the 
cost of various size classified ads in 
any combination of Spokane Dailies. 
An order blank that went out with the 
gadget brought in a lot of business. 


Personal 
BRADFORD WYCKOFF, promotion 


manager these many years for the - 


Troy (N. Y.) Record and past presi- 
dent of NNPA, is leaving Troy the 
end of this month for Miami, Florida, 
where he joins the Parish & Phillips 
classified service. 








MARK OF ACCURACY, 


involving sound motion pictures, slide | 


films, transcriptions, animation, charts, 
supplementary exhibits and printed 
material for distribution. Six trained | 
men will make 102 showings per 
month. 

One of these days they will get to 
your market! 


SPEED AND INDEPENDENCE IN 
WORLD WIDE NEWS COVERAGE 


UNITED PRESS 
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How lower-cost food 
distribution Benefits 


farm and city families 


As every editor knows, the well-being of the entire 
nation is closely bound up with the well-being of American 
agriculture. Every advance that helps build agricultural 


stability benefits all groups in America. 


That is why it is significant that again in the year just 
passed, A&P has been able to make a direct contribution 
to agricultural progress by further narrowing the market 
spread between what the consumer pays for fresh fruits 
and vegetables and what the farmer receives for his 
produce. 


We have accomplished this by further cutting dis- 
tribution costs—9.5 cents in 5 years. Unnecessary han- 
dling operations have been eliminated and losses from 


damage and spoilage reduced. 


As a result, growers and shippers who market through 
A&P stores, and through our fresh fruit and vegetable 
buying affiliate, are now getting 56.3 cents of the A&P 
retail dollar—a return 20 per cent higher than the best 
that was possible only five short years ago, and substan- 


tially above the national average today. 


At the other end of the distribution system millions 
of consumers are benefiting, from these reduced costs and 
improved methods by getting more and better fresh fruits 
and vegetables for their money than would otherwise be 


possible. 


It is because every forward step in food distribution 
contributes so directly to the well-being of farmers, con- 
sumers, and the nation as a whole, that the men and 
women of A&P are proud to be doing, year in and year 


out, the most efficient job of food distribution in America. 


A & P FOOD STORES 
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How you will travel—in the 





Over your home today, United 
Mainliners are busy flying sol 
diers, sailors and civilians on mis 
sions vital to our national welfare. 
Over foreign lands, other United 
planes are carrying guns and am- 
munition to the ver) gateways of 
actual warfare. Both are gaining 
added experience that will prove 
invaluable . . . in the coming 


Age of Flight. 











War you travel only by air in the 
Age of Flight? 


On some trips you will drive over 
super-highways in automobiles which 


will offer unheard-of comforts and 
economies. To other places, an ultra- 
modern streamlined train may best 
serve your purposes. You will cruise 
leisurely aboard a magnificent ocean 
liner. Every form of transportation will 
serve its own particular field with in- 
creased efficiency. 

But most of your traveling—partic- 
ularly for medium and long distances 
—will be by airplane. For the airplane 
combines remarkable speed with com- 
fort and convenience. The Mainliners 
of the future will carry you from coast 
to coast in 11 hours or less. There will 
be airline service to many foreign lands 
overnight. Much of your goods and 
merchandise and most long-distance 
mail will go by air. 





Tomorrow, more people will travel 
more miles than ever before. You will 
visit more places in this world than 
you ever dreamed possible. ‘There will 
be more sights to see. More markets 
for the goods you help produce. More 
of the world’s resources will be distrib- 
uted among the peoples of the world. 


Because tomorrow will be the Age 
of Flight! 


* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory ® 


UNITED 


AIR & LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 








30--PHOTOGRAPHY 


Allan Jackson 
Writes of Life 


On Guadalcanal 


By JACK PRICE 


It is only natural for reporters to 
put their war experiences into book 
form. Writing is their profession. 
Cameramen covering the various war 
theaters may also have some talent 
for writing but they, for the most part, 
appear to be more interested in their 
photographic operations than record- 
ing their personal experiences. In al- 
most every instance where we have in- 
terviewed cameramen who have re- 
turned from the war fronts we dis- 
covered that the photographers were 
a little reticent about citing their per- 
sonal achievements except when they 
concerned camera techniques. 

Now and then we have been for- 
tunate to receive letters written from 
some of the war photographers but 
few have done more than relate a per- 
sonal adventure. The photographers 
would write about the trivial inci- 
dents and keep secret their major ac- 
complishments. One cameraman with 
a flare for writing did some fine repor- 
torial work in a series of letters which 
he sent to his newspaper. He is Allan 
Jackson, photographer for the Oak- 
land (Cal.) Post-Enquirer, who has 
been covering the South Pacific area 
as a Still Pool cameraman for the In- 
ternational News Photos, and assigned 
to the naval command. 

Was on Guadalcanal 

Jackson arrived in Guadalcanal 
shortly after the Marines but in time 
to see plenty of real action. His let- 
ters and photos were published in the 
Post-Enquirer in serial form and they 
made good reading. He was able to 
inject all the war horrors along with 
a touch of Jack London in his letters 
and if other cameramen would do like- 
wise there should be some more in- 
teresting books for the public. 

In his first letter, he told of his 
arrival at Guadalcanal and his infec- 
tion with malaria shortly after his cov- 
erage in that region began. Explain- 
ing his feelings while laid up with the 
fever he wrote, “The size and audacity 
of the mosquitoes is unblievable. Each 
one has a big dose of malaria in his 
‘innards.’ We had to take atabrine, 
substitute for quinine, every day, but 
even then there were a lot of cases of 
malaria. When the malaria and dys- 
entery got me, I just lay in my bunk 
and let them ‘whump’ and be damned 
to ’em. I was too tired to drag myself 
through the mud and slime to the 
dug-out.” 

In describing an attempted Japanese 
landing, he wrote: “I was more inter- 
ested in shooting the first land pic- 
tures of the beached transports so 
leaving Hipple (another correspond- 
ent) to worry about the battle I hiked 
up the beach. I got some fair shots of 
one of the ships lying on its side. 
But right after I joined the troops at 
the front I saw another ship some dis- 
tance up the beach with its prow out 
of the water. I got in close enough 
to make pictures of the ship which 
showed the lettering of the ship’s 
name. I couldn’t have posed it better 
myself. 

“I got some fine camera shots and 
was pretty well pleased with myself, 
and then all of a sudden I got one 
all-gone feeling. There was I, all 
by myself, and everybody else way 
back on the beach and I wanted to get 
out of there in a hurry. I didn’t feel 
right. Everything was just the same 
—but something was wrong. I had 
that funny feeling.” 

In other letters he told of experi- 





ences under fire and of some incidents 
which caused him some mal-de-mer 
but through it all he paints a rugged 
picture in both the written word and 
the photo. His series should make in- 
teresting copy for study in the schools 
where pictorial journalism is taught. 
It should help the prospective war 
photographer to read his letters before 
embarking upon an over-seas assign- 
ment. For a well-turned job of com- 
bined war coverage using the type- 
writer and camera we congratulate 
Allan Jackson. The Post-Enquirer 
should also be complimented for giv- 
ing Jackson’s story and pictures such 
prominence in position and space. If 
the articles are to be syndicated, and 
we hear that they may be, we advise 
all newspaper photographers to read 
them. 
Spot-Light Device 
THE Hunter Company of Cleveland 
has patented a new type of combina- 
tion reflector and spotlight. The fea- 
ture of the device is the light beam 
that is used for focusing. The princi- 
ple of sending a focusing spotlight is 
not new but the idea of combining it 
with a special deflector is novel. 

The battery holder has the appear- 
ance of the regular hand lamp used 
for household purposes. The reflector 
has an adapter with a curvature de- 
signed to increase the effectiveness of 
the midget sized bulbs. A double- 
acting switch makes it possible to fol- 
low the subject with the beam at any 
instant, cut the current from the 
finder-light into the flash bulb and 
tripper. This removes the waste mo- 
tion in setting another part of the 
mechanism for use in either instance. 

We have been advised that because 
of production difficulties the manu- 
facture of the light-beam reflectors 
may be held up until after the war. 
It is encouraging however, to note that 
progress is being made in the designing 
of post-war apparatus for use by 
newspaper cameramen although it is 
impossible to produce the articles at 
this time. 


“Tropical” Developers 
THE Eastman Kodak Co. has just an- 
nounced some good news for photog- 
raphers troubled with warm water 
conditions. This concern has per- 
fected developers and fixing baths for 
use in the tropics where heat damages 
emulsions. The solutions are to be 
known as “Tropical.” 

We have known for some time that 
research was being conducted on this 
line for military uses. This developer 
and fixing bath will withstand heat at 
temperatures around 100-degrees Fah- 
renheit. The Signal Corps photog- 
raphers who are sent to Rochester to 
study camera repairing and processing 
methods have vied with each other in 
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using developing solutions at much 
higher degrees than 100 Fahrenheit. 
This is another instance where real 
progress is being made in photography 
and judging by present indications 
the photographer will have many of 
his problems solved after the war. 
We do regret, however, that it took a 
war to develop these improvements. 


U. S. Asks Summary 
Judgment in AP Suit 


continued from page 5 








or both, must likewise pay tribute to 
existing INS subscribers in order to 
obtain its services,” the government 
declared. 

“The effect of the restraints im- 
posed by the defendants’ combination, 
in conjunction with the restrictive 
provisions of agreements made by the 
two other major news agencies with 
their subscribers, is illustrated by the 
situation which confronted the Chi- 
cago Sun with reference to its essen- 
tial requirement of news _ pictures.” 

Affidavits recounting the Sun’s dif- 
ficulties in photo as well as news 
coverage were among those attached 
to the moving papers. 

One affidavit was signed by Thomas 
M. MeNicholas, vice-president of the 
Tennessean Newspapers, Inc., which 
publishes the Nashville Tennessean. 
Because Silliman Evans, majority 
stockholder of Tennessean Newspa- 
pers, Inc., who regularly was “the 
designee of the Tennessean in Asso- 
ciated Press matters,” also serves as 
publisher of the Chicago Sun and 
spends most of his time there, Mr. 
MeNicholas has been the principal 
executive officer of the Tennessean 
during Mr. Evans’ absences. He said a 
letter addressed to Mr. Evans, opened 
by him (MecNicholas) on March 25, 
1942, was from T. J. White, of the 
Chicago Herald-American, containing 
a request for Mr. Evans’ proxy in the 
AP proxy fight waged over Field’s 
application for AP membership. 

This letter, attached to the affidavit 
as an exhibit, said: “You, as a mem- 
ber of the AP, enjoy in your own 
community rights of protest. We be- 
lieve that you consider such rights of 
great value. Were Mr. Field success- 
ful in his effort to override our pro- 
tests, the asset value of your member- 
ship would be immediately affected 
and your own property rights might 
be similarly imperiled at any time. 
What we seek is to preserve the right 
and value which are inherent in all 
AP memberships and in doing so we 
are protecting your rights as well as 
our own.” 

Mr. Field’s affidavit, signed May 13, 
ran eight pages with 14 exhibits, in- 
cluding correspondence with Kent 
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For dependable stereotyping, rely on 
Certified Mats, made in the U. S rN 





TOLD THEM 


*It was an important advertiser who| 
wanted to know just why his halftone | 
renderings suddenly got better. . . The 
space man did not know, but said he| 
would ask the engraver. . . The en-| 
graver did not know but said, “Let’s | 
ask the pressman.” Pressman said all | 
he knew was that the page plates were | 
coming through better. . . So it was| 
the stereo foreman who told them 
that the change to Certified Mats was | 
working out “just swell.” 


Certified field men are always available for 
consultation on mat questions. 
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Cooper and other AP executives re. 
garding the Chicago Sun application, 
and with J. D. Gortatowsky, genera] 
manager of Hearst Newspapers. At 
one point Mr. Field said the Sun in 
1942 paid $425,000 for news services, 
extra services, bureaus, correspond. 
ents and other expenses. 

“Some of these expenditures would 
have been incurred whether or not 
AP services had been available to the 
Sun but a major part of these ex. 
penditures could have been dispensed 
with if the Sun had been able to pro- 
cure the services of AP,” Mr. Field 
said. 

Affidavits supporting his contention 
were filed by the following Sun ex. 
ecutives: 

Harry B. Baker, manager, Chicago 
Sun Syndicate; Thomas J. Barry, 
night city editor; Warren Brown, 
sports editor; Thomas A. Daffron, Jr, 
telegraph editor; Ernest von Hartz, 
foreign news editor; Sid Mautner, 
photo editor; and Otto Smucker, 
financial editor. All were signed 
May 7. 

Other supporting affidavits were pre- 
pared by the following: 


Edwin Moss Williams, U.P. vice-president, 
two affidavits on facts and statistics relating 
to his company’s subscribers, contracts and 


service; Alfred McClung Lee, sociology pro- 


fessor of Wayne University and author of 
“The Daily Newspaper in America,” three 
affidavits on the general importance of news- 
papers and other data. 

Herbert S. Moore, president of Transradio 
Press Service, Inc., description of various 
organizations servicing newspapers; N, §, 
Macneish, business manager, New York World. 
Telegram, facts relating to the purchase of an 
AP membership held by the New York World; 
Virginia M. Marino of the Justice Depart. 
ment, a statistical study of the beat records 
kept by the AP from May, 1940, to December, 
1942; Guy R. Hill, economist and statistician 
of the Justice Department, comparisons of the 
facilities and subscribers of the three major 


news agencies, 











Breather after busines 


Today’s executive must 
keep going. He does 
so by stopping to 
refresh mind and body. 
When he stops at 
The Waldorf Men’s Bar, 
thoughts clear and 
nerves relax in this 
restful club atmosphere... 
appetites respond to 
excellently cooked food. 
Add this important address to 
your after-business itinerary. 


The 
WALDORF-ASTORI 


PARK AVENUE - 49TH TO 50TH - NEW YORK 
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We Want To Tell You 


About Our Main Plant Workers 


This is going to be a plain statement about the 5,000 
workers in our Main Plant in Cleveland, and what they did 
during the wartime month of April, 1943. 


Just about our own people. But when you know about them, 
you'll also know what kind of workers are really speeding the 
day of Victory in hundreds of American plants, everywhere. 


We're telling about April and our Main Plant because April 
brought two dangerous threats to the production of vital air- 
craft and automotive parts at that plant. 


The first threat was an attempt by the CIO to shut down 
war production at our Main Plant. This was the most recent 
incident in an unsuccessful CIO organization drive that started 
seven years ago. 93% of our workers ignored the attempt and 
remained at their machines. Men and women, proud of their 
company and imbued with patriotism, demonstrated their 
loyalty by working overtime and during rest periods to 
increase production. 


The Cleveland newspapers headlined that Thompson 
workers were angered by the strike-call. Later, editorials in 
many cities commended their patriotic conduct. One woman 
who worked through her lunch period said, “My husband is 
in North Africa. If he thought I would ever think of going on 
a strike, he would blow my head off!” 


An elderly man, passing through the picket line, drew back 
his coat lapel and displayed a pair of Army wings. His son 
was in the Army Air Corps. 


“They can’t stop me,” exclaimed another worker, “I have 
four brothers in the service.” 


The second threat came with the strike of motormen and 
conductors that completely stopped all street cars in Cleveland. 
Our employees with automobiles rallied to this emergency and 
only a handful of workers were absent due to the halting of 
public transportation. 


Yet in April our Main Plant workers set an all-time 
production record. They turned out more sodium-cooled 
aircraft engine valves, by 11%, than during any previous month. 
Aircraft engine fuel pumps, fuel booster pumps for high-altitude 
fighting, and other war parts made at this plant also were pro- 
duced in greater volume than during any previous month. These 
parts are needed for the assembly lines of bombers, pursuit 
planes, military cars, trucks and tanks, PT boats, submarines, 
and other motorized fighting equipment, all over the country. 
Our Main Plant workers also make engine and chassis replace- 
ment parts that go to Army motor bases. These replacement 
parts are essential for civilian automotive transportation, too. 


In the same month of April these 5,000 workers raised their 
war bond subscriptions to 10.3% of their total pay. Over 500 
have donated their blood to the Red Cross; many have re- 


peated, up to five times. 1,500 are now waiting to give blood. 
From their ranks 1,244 have entered the American armed 
forces. Their record of absenteeism is far below the prevailing 
average in the country’s war plants as a whole. 


In what sorts of buildings and with what kind of tools are 
these Main Plant workers setting production records? One 
building is the original plant of Thompson Products, built in 
1901. Another is an old, reclaimed sewing machine factory. 
There is some new construction, too. Many departments 
glisten with an array of the most modern machine tools, but 
in others our workers are using fine resourcefulness and inge- 
nuity to squeeze extra output from older tools. 


These 5,000 Main Plant workers stem from 37 different 
nationalities, and almost every color and creed. 512 are negroes, 
which is a higher ratio on our payrolls than negroes to white 
races in the Cleveland community. We have found negroes to 
be good workmen and loyal Americans. 


30% of our workers are women. Most of them are the 
bread-winners of their families. They were recruited from 
homes and a wide variety of other peacetime occupations. 
Many replace husbands and brothers now in uniform. They 
have become expert, conscientious workers. In 1941 only 4 per 


cent of our Main Plant workers were women. 


The majority of our new men and women have taken our 
learner training courses, earning and producing while they learn. 


These Main Plant workers range in age from 16 to 78. We 
hire all ages, subject to good character, and mental and physical 
fitness for the work to be done. 


Over 1,000 Main Plant workers are members of the 
Thompson Old Guard Association of employees who have been 
five years or more in the company’s service. These veteran 
craftsmen whole-heartedly have passed their “know-how” on 
to the new and inexperienced. 


So when you walk into this plant, you see America 
at work. 


In telling you of our Main Plant workers we also have told 
you about all Thompson workers—over 19,000 of them in 
Cleveland, Euclid, Detroit, Toledo, Los Angeles and St. 
Catharines, Canada. These plants turned out $90,000,000 worth 
of precision fighting parts last year. 1943 will be much greater 
than that, for every plant is beating production schedules. All 
of these plants have been singularly free from labor difficulties 
that have plagued war industries in every section. 


We believe our 19,000 workers are typical of America’s war 
workers at their best—quietly doing their jobs, level-headed, sin- 
cerely patriotic, with their hearts set on the day of final Victory. 


That’s why we wanted to tell you about them. 


Thompson @ Products , Inc. 


This newspaper advertisement was pul- 
lished in cities where Thompson plant. 
are located. 


Manufacturers of Automotive and Aircraft Parts 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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N. Y. Manpower 
Stabilization Plan 
Effective May 27 


By FELIX S. TOWLE 


A “Manpower Stabilization Plan” for 
the New York City area, formulated 
by the War Manpower Commission 
and representatives of management, 
labor and agriculture, constituting the 
New York City area War Manpower 
Committee, became effective on May 
27. Under this plan, classified adver- 
tising in the counties of New York, 
Kings, Queens. Bronx, Richmond, 
Nassau, Suffolk, Westchester and Put- 
nam, which comprise the New York 
City area, will be affected. 

Paragraph V, entitled “Advertising 
Policy,” states, “The policy with re- 
spect to advertising for employes 
within the New York City area shall 
be under the supervision of the Area 
War Manpower Committee. All ad- 
vertisements for employes within the 
New York City area shall contain the 
following: Persons now in war work 
or essential activities will not be con- 
sidered.” 

Need USES Approval 


Although the foregoing paragraph 
outlines the only part of the plan 
which directly affects classified adver- 
tising, paragraph IV, entitled “Control 
of In-Migration,” indirectly, through 
restraint on advertisers, might cause 
difficulty for some newspapers within 
the New York City area. Paragraph 
IV states, “No employer-labor union, 
or any other organization within the 
New York City area may hire, rehire, 
solicit or recruit workers who reside 
outside the following area: New York 
City, Nassau and Suffolk Counties; 
Rockland County; Westchester Coun- 
ty; Putnam County; Fairfield County, 
Connecticut; Hudson, Essex, Union, 
Bergen, Passaic, Morris, Middlesex 
and Somerset Counties, New Jersey; 
except (1) In accordance with stand- 
ards, methods, and conditions estab- 
lished by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion; or (2) After clearance through 
the approval of the United States Em- 
ployment Service.” Under a section 
entitled “Definitions,” the term “so- 
licit” is explained to include newspa- 
per advertising. Publications with cir- 
culation outside of the area, as de- 
scribed in this section, might suffer 
some loss of linage through the adver- 
tisers’ compliance with the dictates of 
the plan. 

The plan which was released to the 
New York City publishers on May 
22, in a preamble defined its purpose 
as a measure “to provide voluntary 
mobilization and utilization of local 
labor resources, and to promote the 
orderly recruitment and transfer of 
labor within the said area.” 

The plan as adopted by the New 
York City area War Manpower Com- 
mittee contains twelve paragraphs, 
namely: Definitions; Statement of 
Availability; Circumstances Under 
Which Statements of 
Must Be Issued; Control of In-Migra- 
tion; Advertising Policy; Investigation 
of Violators; Appeals; 
Practices; Agreements; Representation 
Before the War Manpower Commis- 
sion; Cooperation With Other Areas; 
and Amendments and Termination. 

A Directive 


The only reference made to the re- 
sponsibility for enforcement of the 
plan, as it affects newspaper advertis- 
ing, is contained in the statement that 
it shall be under the supervision of 
the Area War Manpower Committee. 
In a more general sense, under “In- 
vestigation of Violators,” it is stated 
that “The War Manpower Commis- 
sion, or any designated agency shall 
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investigate reported violations of the 
stabilization plan in order to provide 
for its enforcement.” In its present 
form, the plan is not a request for co- 
operation but a directive based on the 
original federal legislation which 
created and empowered the War Man- 
power Commission. 

The flexibility and duration of the 
plan is outlined in the final paragraph, 
“Amendments and Termination.” Un- 
der section “A” of this division, the 
plan “may be amended from time to 
time by the Area War Manpower 
Committee with the approval of the 
Regional Director.” The plan “will 
terminate automatically 90 days after 
the cessation of hostilities by the 
United States of America.” 

The stabilization plan was recom- 
mended and endorsed by Mrs. Anna 
M. Rosenberg, Regional Director of 
Region II of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. 


Study Canadian Plan 


COORDINATION of classified adver- 

tising with the utilization and mo- 
bilization of Canadian manpower is 
under study, at the present time, by 
representatives of the Selective Ser- 
vice and the CAMs of the Canadian 
newspapers. 

Arthur McNamara, Selective Service 
Director of Canada, has announced the 
appointment of a committee to col- 
laborate with the CAMs in a simplifi- 
cation of National Selective Service 
civilian regulations regarding the con- 
trol of employment advertising. The 
Labor Committee consists of Allan 
M. Mitchell, Director of Employment 
Service and Unemployment Insur- 
ance; V. C. Phelan, Director of In- 
formation; and K. E. Marsh, Employ- 
ment Advisor. 

The Canadian Daily Newspapers As- 
sociation, of which the advertising 
managers group is a sub-committee, 
has appointed to their committee 
Harry E. Judges, CAM Toronto Eve- 
ning Telegram, chairman; W. Denley 
Sutherland, CAM Toronto Star; and 
W. Hal Watson, CAM Montreal Star. 
Chairman of the public relations com- 
mittee of the CDNA, Philip S. Fisher 
of the Southam Publishing Company 
is also a member of the committee. 

The committee of CAMs, a depart- 
mental announcement stated, will 
function in cooperation with the re- 
gional offices of Selective Service. 


Phillips In Navy 


LOYAL PHILLIPS of Parish & Phil- 

lips, Miami, Florida, who is a lieu- 
tenant (j.g.) in the U. S. Naval Re- 
serve has been called to active duty. 
Lt. Phillips will report, in the im- 
mediate future, to the Air Combat In- 
telligence School at Quonset Point, 


Rhode Island. 
Bradford Wyckoff, formerly promo- 
tion manager of the Troy (N. Y.) 


Write for illustrated buHetin 


R. HOE & CO., INC. 


at East River) New York, N.Y 


910 East 138th St 
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Record Newspapers, has joined the 
Parish & Phillips organization it was 
announced by Mr. Parish, this week. 
Mr. Wyckoff is a past president of the 
National Newspaper Promotion Man- 
agers Association. 


Daily's Appeal Aids 
To Save Child's Life 


PuHILADLePHIA, May 25—Nine-year- 
old Joan Bates, of North Canton, Ohio, 
needs about 120 pipe-cleaners every 
week. Since she was an infant, she 
has had to breathe through a silver 
tube because of a growth in her throat. 
The pipe-cleaners have proved the 
most satisfactory agent for swabbing 
this tube clean many times each day, 
thus permitting the child to breathe 
and take nourishment. 

But pipe-cleaners no longer are 
being manufactured, due to war re- 
strictions. Furthermore, far-sighted 
smokers have just about cleaned out 
the reserve market. Desperately the 
child’s parents tried every other re- 
source. There are other things that 
will clean the tube after a fashion, 
broom straws and paper clips. Noth- 
thing serves quite so well as a pipe- 
cleaner. 

Both Joan’s mother and father are 
employed in the home offices of the 
Hoover Vacuum Cleaner Co., in North 
Canton. They resolved to appeal to 
their friends through the organization, 
and one of these appeals was sounded 
in the company’s branch office in 
Philadelphia, where Charles S. Bur- 
nett, service manager, decided to see 
what he could do in Philadelphia, 
which has a_ natural interest in 
bronchoscopy, having been the city in 
which that branch of medical science 
was established. 

Burnett knew a friend in the ad- 
vertising department of the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. That friend in turn 
presented a “tip” at the Inquirer’s 
city desk which resulted in a feature 
story headed “will you give pipe 
cleaners to help a child live?”, pub- 
lished in the Inquirer May 22. 

Within a few hours after the story 
appeared, the Inquirer local room was 
being flooded with responses, many 
ringing up to offer their supplies, 
others carrying the same to the edi- 
torial rooms. A Camden, N. J., fire 
captain put members of Engine Co. 
No. 3 on the streets, collecting clean- 
ers. A West Chester, Pa., man phoned 
he was shipping 2,580 direct. 

In short, more than 30,000 pipe- 
cleaners poured in. From North Can- 
ton came a telegram to the Inquirer’s 
editor: “I want you to thank readers 
of the Inquirer for me. It is hard to 
say in words just what all this means 
to us, but I think every mother will 
understand how I feel at this mo- 
ment.” 
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@ The only journal giving the 
news of advertisers, advertis- 
ing, publishing, printing and 
commercial broadcasting in 
Australia and New Zealand. 
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\f you are planning sales cam- 
vaigns or are interested in 
these territories read 


NEWSPAPER NEWS 


Published Monthly 


Subscription rate $1.50 per year 
post free 
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ZUBER JOINS ODT 


The Birmingham News and Age- 
Herald announced last week that As- 
sociate Editor Osburn Zuber had left 
for Washington to become chief of 
the news section of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation’s information 
service. McClellan Van der Veer, as- 
sociate editor of the Age-Herald for 
eight years, was named chief editorial 
writer in charge of editorial pages of 
both newspapers. The two papers also 
announced that Judge Charles N, 
Feidelson, southeast regional National 
Labor Relations Board director from 
1935 until 1941, was rejoining the edi- 
torial staff as a contributing editor. 


REIMBURSE DAILIES 


WASHINGTON, May 24—The Senate 
has voted payments to newspapers to 
compensate them for contract bid in- 
vitation advertisements carried at the 
request of War Department officials 
but without prior approval of the 
Secretary of War, as follows: Adver- 
tiser Co., Montgomery, Ala., $8; Light 
Publishing Co., San Antonio, Tex, 
$5.72; Houston Press Co., Houston, 
Tex., $8.40; Houston Printing Corpora- 
tion, Houston, Tex., $11.38; Carter 
Glass & Sons, Lynchburg, Va., $12.32; 
Evening Star Publishing Co., Ine, 
Radford, Va., $8.79. 


OFFERS FREE SERVICE 


A special emergency package of 
ready-to-run advertising material, for 
use by newspapers in areas affected 
by heavy floods in the Middle West, 
has just been released as a public ser- 
vice by the Meyer Both Company, 
Chicago, Iil. Any newspaper in an 
affected area may write the Meyer 
Both Company for this material. 
There is no charge for the service. 
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it is with pleasure we submit this report to 
you, as taxpayers and War Bond buyers 


]. Last year, Boeing delivered more than 8 
times as many Flying Fortresses* as were de- 
livered the previous year. Even in these times, 
that is a creditable record — particularly when 
you realize that the great majority of U. S. 
four-engine bombers in operation in 1941 were 
built by Boeing! 4 


2. At the same time, we reduced our manu- 
facturing costs so that we have returned to 
the Government in cash or have agreed to 
return $35,689,426.30 of your money. These 
savings for you were made possible through 
improved methods and facilities, and the loyal 
co-operation of our many employees. 


3. In addition to this sum, Boeing’s federal, 
state and local taxes for 1942 equaled approx- 
imately $35,884,405.54 — making a grand 
total of $71,573,831.84 being returned to the 
Government for the year. 


How Was Your Money Spent? 


In 1942, Boeing received $390,322,738.73 for 
its products. 


Taking the gross income received (after 
deducting savings turned back to the Govern- 
ment applicable to the year) at 100%, the 


59.73% 

payments to 

vendors and sub- = 
contractors for _ 
and parts used in pro- 

duction and required to 


repair and maintain 
buildings and equipment. 
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GOOD NEWS! More than 8 times as many 
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division for the year reveals some interesting 
facts. 


Approximately 60% went directly to vendors 
and subcontractors for materials and parts. 
Boeing set the pace in aiding small businesses 
in this way. Next highest item was wages to 
employees — 27.7% of the total, or almost 
69% of all expenditures except to vendors 
and subcontractors. Chart A below shows 
how your money was spent. 


wages and salaries paid to employees (ex- 
cluding officers’ salaries). 


salaries of officers. 


insurance, utilities, professional fees, adver- 
tising and other services. 


wear out and amortization of equipment 
and facilities. 


Provision to cover indeterminate expenses 
resulting from wartime conditions. 


federal, state and local taxes. 


paid to stockholders in cash as a dividend. 


reinvested in the business. 





BOEING 


FLYING FORTRESS © THE STRATOLINER © TRANSOCEANIC CLIPPERS 


(LYING FORTRESSES 


were delivered by BOEING in 1942 as in 1941 


What about Earnings? 


Did the fact that Boeing was able to deliver 
8 times as many Flying Fortresses in 1942 as 
in 1941 mean a similar increase in net earn- 
ings? Here are the figures: 


Boeing sales in 1941 totaled $97,210,000 . . . 
net earnings for that year were $6,113,000. 


Boeing sales in 1942 quadrupled to $390,- 
323,000 . . . while net earnings dropped to 
$5,238,000. 

Chart B directly at left illustrates this. 


Dividends and Wages 


Under the American system, any business is 
made up of two things: investment and work. 
The people supply the money which makes 
possible the buildings, machinery, research, 
and so forth. 
The people also supply the manpower and 
management for doing the work. 


The average income during 1942 to pee. 
ple supplying the money was at the rate of $1 
per share of stock, or an average of $57 per 


stockholder. 


The average income to employees was $2420. 


Lower Manufacturing Costs Achieved 


Boeing is proud of its record in consistently 
reducing for you the manufacturing costs on 
the Flying Fortress and other Boeing products 
during 1942. 

There was a substantial decrease from for- 
mer years in the man-hours per pound of 
finished product, indicating the increased effi- 
ciency of the company’s manufacturing 
operations. 

Boeing’s rate of production is, in fact, the 
highest of any company making airplanes — 
per man, per machine, per unit of floor space. 


These savings in manufacturing costs have 
been passed along to the Government, and 
hence to you, as taxpayer and bond buyer. 

* * * 
To the intrepid Flying Fortress crews, wher- 
ever they may be, the men and women of 
Boeing send this message: “We are building 
you the best airplanes we know how to build, 
and we are building them as fast as possible.” 





*THE TERMS "FLYING FORTRESS" AND “STRATOLINER’ ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 
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continued from page 5 
which prohibits a member from fur- 
nishing to anyone not a member of 
The Associated Press news which he 
or it is required by the by-laws to 
supply to The Associated Press is il- 
legal, null, and void, and in violation 
of said Act of July 2, 1890; 

6. That the defendants and each of 
them, and each and all of their respec- 
tive agents and employees, and all 
persons acting or claiming to act on 
behalf of them or any of them, be per- 
petually enjoined from further carry- 
ing out any provision of the by-laws 
of The Associated Press adjudged to 
be illegal, and from making, becoming 
a party to, or carrying out any sub- 
sequent provision of such by-laws of 
like character, effect, or purpose; 


7. That the acquisition by The Asso- 
ciated Press of the stock of Wide 
World Photos, Inc. is illegal, null and 
void, and in violation of Sections 1 and 
2 of said Act of July 2, 1890, and of 
Section 7 of the Act of October 15, 
1914, known as the Clayton Act, and 
that The Associated Press be required 
to divest itself of the stock and of all 
interest in Wide World Photos, Inc.; 

8. That the existing agreement dated 
November 1, 1935, between The Asso- 
ciated Press and The Canadian Press 
be cancelled, and that the defendants 
and each of them, and each and all 
of their respective agents and employ- 
ees, and all persons acting or claiming 
to act on behalf of them or any of 
them, be perpetually enjoined from 
entering into any agreement with The 
Canadian Press, or any other press 
association, under which The Asso- 
ciated Press agrees not to deliver its 
news reports to any other association, 
newspaper or individual in any par- 
ticular territory, area or region, or 
under which The Associated Press ob- 
tains the exclusive right to receive the 
news reports of any such association, 
newspaper or individual; 

9. That the plaintiff recover its tax- 
able costs. 

Il 


The plaintiff sets forth the following 
as the grounds for granting its motion 
for summary judgment: 

1. The pleadings, admissions (both 
those made in response to plaintiff's 
requests for admissions and in the de- 
fendants’ answers to plaintiff’s inter- 
rogatories), depositions, and stipula- 
tion of the parties as to certain facts, 
which are now on file with the court, 
together with the affidavits filed in sup- 
port of this motion, establish that there 
is no genuine issue as to any material 
fact and that the plaintiff is entitled as 
a matter of law to the judgment for 
which it moves herein. 

2. The complaint, the truth of all the 
material allegations of which is now 
established of record as hereinafter set 
forth, states a cause of action war- 
ranting the granting of the relief 
prayed for therein. It sufficiently sets 
forth facts which constitute as a mat- 
ter of law a combination and con- 
spiracy of the defendants in restraint 
of interstate commerce in news, -a 
monoplization of a part of such com- 
merce, and an attempt and a con- 
spiracy to monopolize the same, in 
violation of Sections 1 and 2 of the 
Act of July 2, 1890, known as the 
Sherman Antitrust Act, and also facts 
which constitute a violation of Section 
7 of the Act of October 15, 1914, known 
as the Clayton Act. 

The complaint alleges that 1247 
otherwise independent newspaper 
owners and publishers are now, and 
have been for many years, ‘parties to 
a combination. This combination has 
achieved a dominant position in the 
field of gathering and distributing 


news and the members thereof have 
augmented and maintained the ad- 
vantages accruing to them from such 
dominant position by concerted ac- 
tion to exclude the competitors of in- 
dividual members of the combination. 
The combination has entered into ex- 
clusive dealing contracts with each 
regular member thereof. The domi- 
nant position of the combination has 
been further promoted by exclusive- 
dealing contracts between The Asso- 
ciated Press and certain foreign and 
domestic news gathering agencies, 
some of which contracts are still in 
full force and effect, and by the ac- 
quisition and absorption into the de- 
fendants’ combination of competing 
domestic organizations servicing news- 
papers. All of this news has been 
pooled for the exclusive use of the 
members of the combination. 


The complaint alleges that the de- 
fendants have agreed to exchange ex- 
clusively among themselves all re- 
ports of local news of spontaneous 
origin gathered by the staffs of their 
individual newspapers. This consti- 
tutes an agreement on the part of the 
1,235 regular newspaper members to 
refuse to deal with nonmembers in the 
exchange, sale or other disposition of 
reports of local news events. The 
complaint also set forth that the de- 
fendants have, by direct agreement 
and by concerted action, denied to 
competitors of existing members the 
benefits of participating in the sys- 
tem of mutual collection, distribution 
and exchange of news carried on by 
the defendants through their common 
agent, The Associated Press, and that 
the news service thus withheid from 
competitors of the individual mem- 
bers is superior to any other news 
service and is, in many important re- 
spects, of unique character and value. 
The complaint therefore sufficiently al- 
leges a combination to monopolize in- 
terstate commerce in news and a 
combination to impose restraints of 
trade by boycott which are per se 
unreasonable and in violation of the 
provisions of the antitrust laws. 

3. The pleadings, admissions (both 
those made in response to plaintiff's 
requests for admissions and in the de- 
fendants’ answers to interrogatories), 
depositions, and stipulation ‘of the 
parties as to certain facts, which are 
now on file with the court, together 
with the affidavits filed in support of 
this motion, establish the substantial 
truth of every material allegation of 
fact contained in the complaint. Most 
of the material allegations of the com- 
plaint were admitted by the answers. 
The denials contained in the answers 
of the defendants have, by later ad- 
missions or proof, been shown to be 
without fundation or to be denials of 
immaterial characterizations or con- 
clusions of the pleader. There remains 
no genuine issue between the parties 
as to any material fact. 


4. Basic facts, now established by the 
proof, are, in summary, as follows: 


The Restraints Result from the Con- 
certed Action of Independent 
Newspaper Enterprises 


It stands admitted on the pleadings 
that the defendants, in addition to The 
Associated Press and its directors, are 
1,247 independent newspaper publish- 
ing enterprises which “have combined 
in and with The Associated Press,” 
a membership corporation, for the 
concerted collection and distribution 
exclusively among themselves of the 
news of the world in interstate com- 
merce and that The Asscciated Press 
acts as the common “instrumentality” 
or “agency” of the other’ defendants.’ 
The Associated Press is engaged in the 


business of collecting and distributing 
news, newspictures and news features 
in interstate and foreign commerce. 
The Associated Press has proclaimed 
that its news appears in a “select and 
exclusive group of newspapers which 
are members of the association.” 


Access to the Services of One or 
More of the Three Major News 
Agencies Is Practically Essential 

to Newspapers 


There are only three agencies which 
collect and distribute to more than 
two daily newspapers in the United 
States comprehensive daily reports of 
the news of the world, The Associated 
Press, United Press Associations and 
International News Service. Access 
to the news reports of one or more of 
those three agencies is essential to the 
successful conduct of any substantial 
newspaper serving the general reading 
public, and the defendants in their an- 
swer state that “local newspapers in 
small communities must place greater 
reliance upon a news agency for ade- 
quate news coverage” than large met- 
ropolitan newspapers.’ The defendants, 
in their own words, admit that ‘it is 
practically impossible for any one 
[newspaper] alone to establish or 
maintain the organization requisite for 
collecting all of the news of the world, 
or any substantial part thereof; that 
aside from the administrative and or- 
ganization difficulties thereof, the fi- 
nancial cost is so great that no single 
newspaper acting alone could sustain 
it”; and that the defendants’ “service, 
or a similar service of world-wide 
collection of news is essential to the 
conducting of modern daily news- 
papers.” 

In 1942 there were in the United 
States approximately 1,787 English- 
language daily newspapers of general 
circulation. Of these newspapers, 
about 1,703, with a total daily average 
circulation of over 43,000,000, received 
the news reports of one or more of 
the three named agencies, whereas 
the newspapers not receiving the re- 
ports of any of the three agencies 
numbered 84 and had a total daily 
average 1941 circulation of only about 
220,000. In this latter category were 
only 7 morning newspapers with a 
total circulation of 30,839. 

In 1942, as compared with the 1,190 
English-language daily newspapers 
published in the United States which 
were members of The Associated 
Press, there were 817 English-language 
dailies which subscribed to the news 
services of United Press Association 
and 261 which subscribed to the news 
services of International News Service. 
Most of the larger newspapers, as 
well as many smaller ones, find it 
desirable to, and do, subscribe to the 
news services of more than one of the 
said three news agencies. The mem- 
bers of The Associated Press may, 
and many of them do, subscribe also 
to the services of United Press Asso- 
ciations and International News Ser- 
vice. For example, at least 348 mem- 
bers of The Associated Press also sub- 
scribed to the services of United Press 
Associations, and at least 164 mem- 
bers of The Associated Press also 
subscribed to the services of Inter- 
national News Service. 

1Complaint par. 49; Answer AP par. 31; 
Answer Tribune par. 18. 

2 Complaint par. 49; Answer AP pars. 14, 
31; Answer Tribune par. 18. 

3 Complaint par. 55; admitted by defendants’ 
Answers; Defendants’ Responses to Requests 
for Admissions Nos. 25-c and 25-d, Ex. No. 3, 
served January 6, 1943. 

4Answer AP par. 15. 

5 Answers AP to Interrogatories Nos. 87 
and 8&8. 


——_., 


Access to the News Services of The 

Associated Press Is Particularly 

Important to Newspapers 

Upon the pleadings it stands ad. 
mitted that there is a “material dif. 
ference” between the service of The 
Associated Press and that of the other 
news agencies, and that The Aggo. 
ciated Press “exceeds its competitors 
in expenditures for collecting and 
transmitting news, in the length of 
news reports it furnishes, in physica] 
facilities, in size of staff, in number 
and geographical distribution of news 
bureaus” and “in number and geo. 
graphical distribution of newspapers 
supplying it with news of their local- 
ities.”"" Comparative statistics and data 
are now on file with the court, or are 
filed herewith, showing in detail the 
predominant position of The Asso- 
ciated Press as regards size, resources, 
clientele, expenditure for news, vol- 
ume of news reports, personnel, fa- 
cilities, functions and _ performance. 
Figures compiled by The Associated 
Press comparing, for a two and one- 
half year period, from May, 1940 to 
December, 1942, inclusive, its news 
reports with the news reports of 
United Press Associations of the same 
events, from the standpoint of which 
reports were earliest in time, show that 
The Associated Press was ahead of 
United Press Associations, or secured 
a “beat,” on 72% of the reports. For 
the year May, 1940-April, 1941, inclu- 
sive, this survey “showed that AP was 
ahead on 82% of all important news 
events.” 

It further stands admitted on the 
pleadings that The Associated Press 
ranks first among the three named 
news agencies “in public reputation 
and esteem”; that the character of the 
organization as a membership cor- 
poration is an invaluable guarantee 
that the news which it furnishes will 
be presented without any political or 
sectional bias, and that it has the 
advantage of the good will resulting 
from the fact that in the mind of the 
general public the name “Associated 
Press” has long been regarded as sy- 
nonymous with the highest standards 
of accurate, non-partisan and com- 
prehensive news-reporting.” 


Access to the News Services of The 
Associated Press Is Particularly 
Important to Morning News- 
papers. 


In the business of news collection 
there is a sharp distinction between 
the fields occupied by morning am 
afternoon newspapers. The leader 
ship of The Associated Press is pal 
ticularly pronounced in the field o 
morning newspapers. In 1942, there 
were 108 exclusively morning, Englis- 
language newspapers in the United 
States which had an average daily ci 
culation of over 25,000 (and two spt 
cialized daily morning papers wit 
circulations between 25,000 and 50,000). 
Of the 108, every one, except The Chi- 
cago Sun, received the news reports 0 
The Associated Press. The aggregatt 
daily average circulation of the mor- 
ing papers receiving Associated Pres 
reports was nearly 16,000,000, while 
the aggregate daily average circu 
tion of morning papers, including 
morning editions of round-the-cl 
papers (i.e., papers publishing both 
morning and evening editions) ™! 
receiving Associated Press Repor’ 
was under 900,000, of which 277,005 
represented the circulation of The Chi. 





® Answer AP par. 28. ; 
7 Complaint par. 66; admitted by defendants 
answers. 
8 Answers AP to Interrogatories Nos. 7, 
78 and 85. 
(Continued on page 36) 
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million fewer employees. 


ion of American Railroads. 


“Our concern with any man is not with what eloquence he teaches, but with what evidence.” 
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WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 


AUGUSTINE 





RAILROAD RECORDS. Railroads today are handling two and one-fourth times as much freight transportation 
and more than three and a half times as much passenger transportation as in 1939. 


They are bringing more than 3,500 carloads of export freight a day to the various ports, which is consider- 
ably more than at the peak of 1942. They are taking approximately 4,000 cars of materials daily to govern- 
ment military construction projects and nearly 10,000 cars a day to Army and Navy camps. 


More than 1,000 carloads of freight are being delivered each day to representatives of our Allies. 


At the same time they are moving tens of thousands of carloads of domestic freight each day, including more 
than 40 million gallons of oil daily to the Atlantic Seaboard. Despite the increase in both freight and passenger 
traffic, the railroads are moving it with 600,000 fewer freight cars, 22.600 fewer locomotives, 16,000 fewer pass- 


This has been made possible by better cars and locomotives, improvements in operating methods, in- 
creased efficiency in operation, and the cordial and effective cooperation between shippers and carriers. 
average freight car today is doing three-fifths more work per day and the average locomotive is producing a 
third more service a day than in 1939. 


The 








Distillers Feed Live-Stock 


During the first eight months of 
the present fiscal year, distillers dried 
grains available for stock feed have 
amounted to 250,600 tons, an in- 
crease of 46% over the corresponding 
period in the 1941 fiscal year. 


This is a contribution to the na- 
tion’s war-time economy that is fre- 
quently overlooked—the amount of 
cattle feed that is recovered by the 
distilled spirits industry. 


While the nation’s beverage dis- 
tillers are engaged 100% in the pro- 
duction of war alcohol, this conver- 
son has not interfered with their 
contribution to the feeding of live- 
stock with the spent grain after it 
has performed its fermentation work 
in the distillery. 


SOURCE—Distilled Spirits Insti- 


tute, Inc. 


Small Businessmen 
Have Vital Stake in 
Individual Protection 


The threat to the average citizen 
of the philosophy which teaches that 
America has outgrown its current 
way of life was emphasized before the 
reeent annual meeting of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. Speak- 
ig at the Waldorf-Astoria on May 
%, President Robert P. Barbour 
pointed out that under our tested 
tradition, it is the individual that 
counts, and that the individual’s 
ight to own property is directly 
inked with the continued existence 
Tllus- 
trating the fact that the protection 
of fire insurance is of greatest im- 
portance to the small businessman, 
farmer, or home owner, he said that 
more than half of all fire insurance 
Wlicies in the country are written 


the at an estimated average premium of 
oly $6.00. 
feted to the country as a whole thru 


Telling of service ren- 


‘echnical fire prevention engineering 
ind research, he pointed out that the 
reduction of fire losses resulting from 

se services has also resulted direct- 
Yin average reduction of fire insur- 
ance cost to their small policyholders 
of some 40 per cent in the last 30 
years, 


SOURCE—National Board of Fire 
nderwriters. 





Airline Executive Asks, 
“How Far Is An Hour?” 


During a recent gathering in New 
York, the speed of the present-day 
airplane in reaching any given ob- 
jective became the topic of conversa- 
tion. An Airline executive ventured 
to ask, “How far is an hour?” In a 
casual way, he had raised the most 
fundamental question that can be 
asked of any form of transportation. 
An hour in a horse and buggy is some- 
thing like four miles, while, at the 
other extreme, in the sky, an hour in 
a fast pursuit plane is more than 400 
miles. 

The fastest combat planes of World 
War I could be pushed to a top speed 
of around 180 miles an hour. Yet 
today, the Airlines base their sched- 
ules on an average speed of 180. It 
does not require much imagination, 
then, to predict that the aircraft im- 
provements of this war, coupled with 
the experience of the Airlines gained 
over millions of operational hours, will 
make such speed seem slow indeed 
when Airline transports of the future 
lift their wings to global skies on 
regular scheduled flights. SOURCE— 


Air Transport Association. 


Copper and Brass at 
War... 


Since the treacherous attack on 
Pearl Harbor by the Japanese more 


than a year ago and the declaration 
of war by the United States against 
the Axis Powers, the Copper and 
Brass Industry has been working 
three 8-hour shifts to furnish war 
armament to the United States and 
her Allies. These metals were with- 
drawn from the field of commerce 
after our entry into World War II, 
with the result that for the duration 
Copper, Brass and Bronze are no 
longer available for roofing materials, 
plumbing, hardware, insect screen 
cloth or for any other materials in 
the building field. As a matter of 
fact, they are being used 100 per cent 
in the construction of all types of 
Navy and Coast Guard ships, tanks, 
fighting planes, anti-aircraft guns, 
artillery, small arms ammunition and 
for other war-time purposes. 

The Copper & Brass Research 
Association and its member com- 
panies are looking forward to the time 
when peace again will reign through- 
out the world and our metals are 
released for use again in fields of 
commerce. In that connection the 
Association and its members are con- 
ducting technical research for the 
improvement of its products for all 
peacetime uses. 

Because of the great demand for 
Copper and Brass by the government, 
the Copper Recovery Corporation, a 
unit of Metals Reserve, was formed 
almost a year ago and all copper and 





Air Transport Association 


1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 
A neutral source of information, photo- 
graphs, facts and figures concerning the 
Paseenger, air mail and express - 
nese of the sixteen major scheduled United 


8, 

and ie 
request from editors invited. Send for 
free booklet “Little Known Facte About 
the Air Transport Industry.” 


Associction of American Railroads 


924 Transportation Bldg., 

Washington, D. C. 
Central coordinating agency of the Ameri- 
ean railroads and source of information 
concerning the railroad industry. Has 
largest railroad library in the world. Fea- 
ture articles, releases, publications, re- 
ports, condensed railroad facts for ‘‘filler” 
copy, photographs, and month cartoon 
of railroad oddities. Free to editors. 


Distilled Spirits Institute, Inc. 
National Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Factual information, data and statistics 





Directory of Authoritative 
Sources of Factual Information 


National Asso. of Food Chains 

726 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
Available free—an _ illustrated leaflet, 
“Food Chains’ Nutrition Program,” a 
daily contribution by private industry 
to the war effort. 


National Board of Fire Underwriters 
85 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


Fire Facts. What causes fire. How to 
prevent it and how to control it. Pioneer 
educational fact-finding and engineering 
organization maintained by the principal 
capital stock fire insurance companies for 

Compiles and publishes 
national fire loss record, building codes, 


ordinances, numerous 


Copper & Brass Research Assn. 

420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
The membership of this Association con- 
sists of the leading fabricators of Copper 
and Brass throughout the United States. 
The great fabricating plants have been 
working and continue to work three 8- 
hour shifts since the entrance into World 
War II by our country. For copies of 
ite magazine or special articles with 
photographs on the subject of the use of 
Copper and Copper Alloys in our war 





relating to the Distilling Industry, reporte armament program, address Editor, Bul- 
from official sources on production, con- letin, Copper & Brass Research Associ- 
sumption, enforcement, taxation, revenue. ation. 
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brass in process of fabrication for 
peacetime uses were “frozen” with 
the result that many millions of 
pounds of these metals were requisi- 
tioned for the manufacture of war 
armament. SOURCE—Copper & 
Brass Research Association. 


Food Chains and 
Rationing 

Trying to “out-point” the ration 
book has become the most popular 
indoor game. Food is perhaps the 
most frequently discussed topic of 
the day by both men and women. 

Food Chains are in an enviable 
position to present wartime messages 
to the public, due to the frequency 
and amount of newspaper advertising 
which they use and to the all-time 
high reader interest in food copy. 
The important role of food in the war 
effort and the equally important role 
it plays on the Home Front has 
aroused the people in our land of 
plenty to a food consciousness never 
before experienced. 

The Homemaker is confronted with 
many new problems in planning well- 
balanced meals for her family. This 
now requires more time, more skill 
and more knowledge of nutrition. To 
help the homemaker meet her daily 
food problems, the Food Chains are 
increasing the use of institutional 
copy in their regular food ads. This 
copy is prepared by Home Economics 
experts with a special emphasis on 
well-balanced meals. 

Food Chains’ purchased newspaper 
space is daily bringing to millions of 
housewives valuablé information on 
food—rationing, price ceilings, nutri- 
tion, cooking, use of leftovers, proper 
refrigeration, home canning, lunch- 
box suggestions and other vital infor- 
mation on food in war time. Food 
chain advertising not only tells con- 
sumers what is available, but often 
gives the point values for specific 
sizes, a recipe for using some of the 
rationed foods, and perhaps a sug- 
gested menu that is “point wise” and 
not “nutrition foolish.” 

Government officials have stated 
that food chain cooperation has made 
possible the operation of some war 
programs—notably, price ceilings. 
Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard recently publicly recognized 
the value of food chain advertising in 
undertaking “an orderly and effective 
delineation of the entire food prob- 
lem to the public.” SOURCE—Na- 


tional Association of Food Chains. 
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cago Sun and 124,400 the circulation 
of the morning editions of The Wash- 
ington Times-Herald, both of which 
were denied the services of The Asso- 
ciated Press in 1942. In the field of 
daily evening newspapers, also, The 
Associated Press and its members oc- 
cupy a predominant position. 

For news agencies and other news- 
papers, newspapers themselves with 
their large reporting staffs are the 
principal sources of domestic news 
apart from news emanating from the 
national capital. All of the local news 
of spontaneous origin gathered by each 
ef 1,235 newspaper defendants in-their 
respective localities (these regular 
members are located in every State of 
the United States) must be contributed 
by them exclusively to their own pool 
of news. “The staffs of more than 
1,200 newspapers in the United States 
gather local news of their vicinages 
respecting unanticipated noteworthy 
events occurring therein, such as air- 
plane accidents, train wrecks, torna- 
does, or mine disasters, which news 
is furnished in each instance to the 
newspaper itself and, in turn, is made 
available to The Associated Press.”” 
The effect of this arrangement is to 
“make each member paper reporter 
also a reporter for The Associated 
Press.” The total number of such 
reporters is large—the 18 AP newspa- 
pers specifically named defendants 
had, in August, 1942, 755 full time re- 
porters (an average of 42 each) and 
2,349 string reporters (an average of 
130 each). 

Neither United Press Associations 
nor International News Service sup- 
plies to newspapers of the United 
States a news-reporting service of 
domestic news events comparable in 
speed, scope and thoroughness of cov- 
erage to that supplied by The Associ- 
ated Press to each member news- 
paper. The two former news agencies 
must gather such news by their own 
staffs, or by part-time string report- 
ers, none of whom may be in the 
employ of any Associated Press news- 
paper, or obtain it from the fewer, and 
in the main smaller, newspapers 
which are not members of the de- 
fendants’ combination. In obtaining 
domestic news for morning newspaper 
requirements, for example, these 
other news agencies are forced to rely, 
in addition to their own facilities, 
upon not over 70 non-AP newspapers 
(with about 900,000 circulation), 
whereas The Associated Press, in ad- 
dition to a much larger staff and 
facilities of its own, commands exclu- 
sively the output of local news gath- 
ered by the staffs of 302 AP morning 
newspapers (with 15,780,000 circula- 
tion) located throughout the United 
States. The Associated Press in its 
answer to the complaint stresses the 
fact that a newspaper which is a 
member of The Associated Press has 
an important “competitive advantage” 
over one denied such membership.” 


Access to the News Picture Service of 
The Associated Press Is Partic- 
ularly Important to News- 
papers 

“In recent years picture news has 
become a major competitive factor in 
the newspaper business.”” The Asso- 
ciated Press renders a preeminent 
news picture service but nonmembers 
of the Association are barred from re- 





® Complaint par. 66; admitted by defendants’ 
answers. 

1 Response AP to Request for Admissions 
No. 30, served Jan. 6, 1943. 

11Complaint par. 71; Answer AP par. 45; 
Answer Tribune par. 22. 


ceiving it. The Associated Press spent 
in the year 1941 $1,680,447.60 to render 
what its General Manager described 
as “the world’s greatest news photo 
service.”"" An AP member may, if it 
chooses, receive an average of 300 
news pictures each week by Wire- 
photo, “an exclusive Associated Press 
service” which defendants claim 
“proved to be the most revolutionary 
step in American journalism since the 
invention of the telegraph.”" By 
Wirephoto “news photos, maps, charts 
and other illustrations * * * are sent 
to member papers, with telegraphic 
speed over a circuit 16,000 miles 
long.” The Associated Press claims 
that it has the “only network of news 
photo wire transmission in the world 
regularly maintained and transconti- 
nental in character.” Other picture 
agencies transmitting pictures to 
newspapers by wire must do so over 
ordinary telephone circuits leased 
from utilities. “The Associated Press 
utilizes one circuit * * * and the en- 
tire circuit operates as a unit and not 
as separate wires.” It is available 
24 hours each day. “There are about 
50 sending stations available to trans- 
mit pictures, a number of portable 
sending machines, also, being pro- 
vided at strategic points, whence they 
can be rushed to any location.”” “The 
advantages which, in the opinion of 
The Associated Press, the wire photo 
system utilized by it has over the use 
of ordinary telephone wires and pri- 
vate line telephone wires for picture 
transmission are that the wire photo 
system results in a higher quality 
fidelity of the delivered picture, in 
the steadier constancy of the electrical 
impulse and frequency of the circuits 
used and in the general technical ex- 
cellence of the equipment and facili- 
ties employed by the wire photo sys- 
tem.” The Board of Directors has 
declared that The Associated Press 
picture service “maintained superior- 
ity in speed of delivery and quality 
of photographs on every major event 
during the year’”’ 1937; and the Gen- 
eral Manager has asserted that “with 
twenty-four hour news photo wire 
equipment at hand, it is not likely 
that any competitor can compete in 
any serious way with The Associated 
Press News Photo Service.” 


Defendants, by Boycott, Exclude from 
the Services of The Associated 
Press Newspapers Which Com- 
pete with Individual Mem- 
bers of the Combination 


The by-laws of The Associated 
Press constitute a contract between 
the defendants. By one term of this 
contract each member of The Associ- 
ated Press is obligated, as previously 
stated, to furnish, exclusively to The 
Associated Press and the other de- 
fendants, the local news of spontane- 
ous origin in its territory and is re- 
strained from furnishing such news 
to any other news agency or to any 





2 Answer AP pars. 13, 16. 

13 Complaint par. 73; Answer AP par. 46; 
Answer Tribune par. 27. 

Complaint par. 73; Answer AP par. 46; 
Answer Tribune par. 27. 

1’ Complaint par. 73; Answer AP par. 46; 
Answer Tribune par. 27; Defendants’ re- 
sponses to Requests for Admissions 25-c and 
25-d, Ex. 3, served January 6, 1943. 

% Complaint par. 73; Answer AP par. 46; 
Answer Tribune par. 27. 

1 Answer AP tc Interrogatory No. 124. 

18 Response AP to Request for Admissions 
No. 2-f, Ex. 2-c, served April 26, 1943. 

% Answer AP to Interrogatory No. 125. 

20 Complaint par. 73; Answer AP par. 46; 
Answer Tribune par. 27. 

21 Complaint par. 73; Answer AP par. 46; 
Answer Tribune par. 27. 


newspaper which is not a member of 
The Associated Press. By another 
term of this contract, in force from 
1900 to 1941, inclusive, no newspaper, 
except by purchasing an existing 
membership in The Associated Press, 
could become a member of The Asso- 
ciated Press over the objection of a 
competing newspaper already a mem- 
ber, unless it could obtain a favorable 
four-fifths vote of the members of 
The Associated Press. The right of 
a competing member newspaper to 
object was called “the right of pro- 
test,” and, under the by-laws, the 
member was deemed to have exer- 
cised its right of protest unless it 
affirmatively waived such right. 


In 1942 this term of the contract 
was amended to require a favorable 
majority vote of the members of The 
Associated Press for the admission of 
such an applicant and the payment by 
the applicant of a large sum of money, 
not to The Associated Press, but to 
his competitors. For example, accord- 
ing to the requirement of the defend- 
ants in effect from April, 1942, to 
February, 1943, the owner of a morn- 
ing newspaper in New York City in 
order to be admitted to Associated 
Press services, even if he could obtain 
a favorable vote, would have had to 
pay his competitor newspapers $1,432,- 
142.73. Under the present require- 
ment, according to an amendment to 
the by-laws in February, 1943, such 
newspaper owner would have to pay 
his competitor newspapers $824,333.92. 
In addition to paying his competitors 
such sums, the applicant would have 
to relinquish in favor of his competi- 
tors any exclusive right he might have 
to any news or picture service, with- 
out his competitors being under a 
similar obligation to him. 


The directors and members of The 
Associated Press have consistently pur- 
sued the general policy and practice 
of excluding newspapers from mem- 
bership in The Associated Press for 
the reason that they offered, or might 
offer, business competition to existing 
members. “We have sought to in- 
crease the membership in fields where 
the recruiting did not infringe upon 
the home territories of existing mem- 
bers.” 

During the period 1900-1941, inclu- 
sive, a total of 121 applications for the 
services of The Associated Press were 
voted on by the members. Because 
competitors of the applicants already 
in The Associated Press protested 
against them, all but six of these ap- 
plications were rejected. Of the news- 
papers applying, 33 were later ad- 
mitted, either by the consent of their 
competitors or by purchasing existing 
memberships, but in the case of the 
former an average of nearly seven 
years elapsed between the first date of 
application and the date of final elec- 
tion, and in the case of the latter on 
average of nearly 20 years elapsed 
between the first date of applica- 
tian and the date of acquiring mem- 
bership. It stands admitted on the 
pleadings that in each of the six in- 
stances in which the applicant ob- 
tained the necessary affirmative four- 
fifths vote of the members, no existing 
member having a right of protest 
against the application published a 
newspaper in the city where the appli- 
cant’s newspaper was published. In 
each such case, the city was compara- 
tively small and the directors of The 
Associated Press had concluded that 
admission to membership would not 
result in any substantial injury to the 
protesting member and had recom- 
mended election. “In no case has it 
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[Board of Directors of The Associated 
Press] elected or recommended elec. 
tion when it felt that real injury was 
done a present member. In no case 
* * * has an election by the Board or 
by the membership * * * resulted in 
any real injury to a member.” Dur- 
ing the period 1901-1932 at least 157 
newspapers were denied AP services 
by the Board of Directors without be- 
ing passed upon by the members of 
The Associated Press. Most of them 
have never obtained such services. The 
record shows that during the period 
1933-1942 at least 20 newspapers were 
excluded by the directors after their 
respective competitors had objected 
to their admission. This policy of ex- 
cluding competitors of existing mem- 
bers has become well established, and 
is well understood by newspaper 
owners. 


Three applications for membership 
in The Associated Press were voted 
upon at the April, 1942 annual meeting 
of the members and each failed to re- 
ceive the then required majority vote. 
In the case of The Chicago Sun, its 
competitor, The Chicago Daily Trib- 
une, the circulation of which had de- 
clined as a result of the publication of 
The Chicago Sun, conducted a vig- 
orous campaign against the application 
of The Chicago Sun. It is admitted 
that The Chicago Daily Tribune s0- 
licited votes against this applicant by 
correspondence and by personal in- 
terviews conducted by 11 of its em- 
ployees with at least 577 members of 
The Associated Press; that it obtained 
194 proxies from members who did 
not attend the annual meeting; and 
that it voted these 194 proxies against 
the application of The Chicago Sun. 
An editor of the Tribune Company 
led the fight against The Chicago Sun 
on the floor of the meeting, opposing 
its election because of the competitive 
effect which The Chicago Sun, as a 
member of The Associated Press, 
would have on The Chicago Daily 
Tribune. The defendants, Tribune 
Company and Robert Rutherford Me- 
Cormick, have admitted that they 
“were primarily concerned in saving 
for the Tribune Company its exclu- 
sive right to Associated Press news 
service * * *.”** The Illinois Printing 
and Publishing Company, the newspa- 
per member having the only other AP 
morning membership in Chicago, that 
of The Chicago Herald-American, als 
solicited and voted by proxy 81 votes 
against The Chicago Sun. In a letter 
requesting such proxies it stated, 


“The right of protest has been in 
existence and has been provided in 
the By-Laws of The Associated 
Press ever since its inception, for 
the obvious purpose of protecting 
valuable property rights. * * * 

“You as a member of The Ass0- 
ciated Press enjoy in your com- 
munity rights of protest. We be- 
lieve that you consider such rights 
of great value. Were Mr. Field sue- 
cessful in his effort to override our 
protests, the asset value of youl 
membership would be immediately 
affected and your own _ property 
rights might be similarly imperiled 
at any time. What we seek is 
preserve the right and value which 
are inherent in all Associated Press 
memberships and in so doing we af 
protecting your rights as well as ov! 
own 9925 


Two applications by The Washing 
ton Times-Herald were opposed 
the floor of the meeting by represe! 
tatives of its competitors, The Was" 
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ington Post and The Washington Eve- 
ning Star, and it failed of election. 


The Defendants' Concerted Action 
Fosters Local Newspaper Monop- 
olies for Individual Members of 

the Combination 


The restraints imposed by the policy 
consistently pursued by the defendants 
of excluding from membership in The 
Associated Press competitors of exist- 
ing members creates a condition under 
which like barriers against competi- 
tors may be erected by those receiving 
the news service of the other two gen- 
eral news agencies. Defendants’ re- 
straints thus have further promoted 
local newspaper monopolies. 

Newspapers excluded from access to 
the services of The Associated Press 
are not always free to obtain the less 
comprehensive services of United 
Press Associations or International 
News Service. In either the evening 
or morning field, or both, in 144 cities 
located in 25 states of the United States 
a new subscriber may not receive the 
news services of United Press Associa- 
tions unless it pays its competitor al- 
ready subscribing to U.P. services a 
substantial amount of money. In 12 
cities International News Service has 
in force exclusive contracts with news- 
papers for some field of publication, 
and in 62 cities a new subscriber for 
either its morning or evening reports, 
or both, must likewise pay tribute to 
existing INS subscribers in order to 
obtain its services. 

In a large number of cities in the 
United States effective monopolization 
of the business of publishing a daily 
newspaper has been obtained by AP 
members, (a) by holding membership 
in The Associated Press, thereby bar- 
ring a competitor from obtaining its 
service, and (b) by entering into con- 
tracts with both the United Press As- 
sociations and International News Ser- 
vice under which any new subscriber 
to their services would have to pay 
tribute to the AP member subscribing 
to the other two services. This situa- 
tion prevails in 17 cities in which only 
one newspaper is published and in 9 
cities in which all newspapers pub- 
lished therein are under common con- 
trol. In addition, there are 18 cities 
in which the only morning or the 
only evening newspaper published 
therein can, by reason of such mem- 
bership and such contracts, effectively 
prevent a competitor in the same field 
from obtaining the services of any of 
the three major news agencies. 


The effect of the restraints imposed 
by the defendants’ combination, in 
conjunction with the restrictive pro- 
visions of agreements made by the 
other two major news agencies with 
their subscribers, is illustrated by the 
situation which confronted the Chi- 
cago Sun with reference to its essen- 
tial requirement of news _ pictures. 
The three major agencies regularly 
supplying newspapers with daily pho- 
tographs of news events throughout 
the world are the Associated Press, 
Acme News Pictures, Inc., and Interna- 
tional News Photos. Prior to 1941 there 
was a fourth newspicture agency, 
World Wide Photos, Inc., a subsidiary 
of the New York Times Company. 
All of the stock of this competitor was 
acquired by the Associated Press on 
July 25, 1941, and shortly thereafter 

€ newspicture service of World 
Wide Photos, Inc., furnished to news- 
Papers in the United States which 
were not members of the Associated 
Press was discontinued. The Chicago 
Sun was unable to obtain membership 

* Answer Tribune to Interrogatory No. 5. 

* Affidavit of McNicholas. 


in the Associated Press; it was unable 
to obtain pictures from Acme News 
Pictures, Inc., because that organiza- 
tion had entered into a contract with 
the Chicago Daily Tribune barring it 
from serving any other morning news- 
paper in Chicago; it was unable to 
obtain pictures from International 
News Photos because that organization 
in a number of cities of the United 
States, including Chicago, furnishes 
its pictures exclusively to the Hearst 
newspapers. 


Defendants do Not Choose Their 
Associates in The Associated Press 


While the defendants can, and do, 
block competing newspapers which 
apply for membership in the Asso- 
ciated Press by concertedly voting 
down their applications, and by oppos- 
ing other barriers to their admission, 
they have, by reason of other pro- 
visions of the by-laws of the Asso- 
ciated Press, no complete power to 
choose their associates. Any news- 
paper publisher, no matter how low 
its standards may be or how objection- 
able it may be to the Associated Press 
or its members, can buy its way into 
the organization if it is able and will- 
ing to pay the price and can find a 
member who is willing to sell its 
membership. In such event, the As- 
sociated Press and its members are 
powerless to exclude the purchaser. 
Many existing members of the Asso- 
ciated Press have obtained access to 
its services in precisely this way. 


The Extent of the Restraints Imposed 
by Defendants Is Evidenced by the 
Large Amounts Paid to Obtain 
Memberships in The Associated 
Press 


Many defendant newspaper publish- 
ers have placed valuations in terms of 
large sums of money upon the ex- 
clusive right attaching to their mem- 
bership in this combination. “In met- 
ropolitan centers Associated Press 
memberships were often carried on the 
books of member newspapers at values 
upwards of a million dollars; and in 
the early twenties, transfers of such 
memberships were made upon consid- 
erations well into the hundreds of 
thousands.”* For example, the owner 
of the Chicago Herald-American paid 
$1,300,000 for the morning membership 
in the Associated Press. Such valua- 
tions have resulted from the power 
which a member of the Associated 
Press has to exclude a competing ap- 
plicant by invoking the concerted 
action of its fellow defendants. 


The Personnel of The Board of Direc- 
tors of The Associated Press Has 
Been Virtually Static 


The proof now on file with the court 
establishes that the general policy of 
The Associated Press is controlled by 
its Board of Directors, that the Board 
is substantially self-perpetuating, that 
the election of the Board is controlled 
by the bondholder vote, and that the 
majority bondholder vote rests in the 
hands of less than 100 of the larger 
newspaper members. 


The Defendants Have Entered Into 
Exclusive Agreements with Foreign 
News Agencies 


The proof now on file with the 
court, or filed herewith, also estab- 
lishes that during a period of over 
30 years The Associated Press was a 
party to agreements with foreign news 
agencies under which, in plain con- 
travention of the Federal antitrust 

26 Response AP to Request for Admissions 
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laws, it barred itself from delivering 
its news to newspapers or other per- 
sons in major areas of the world, in 
exchange for agreement by these for- 
eign agencies to furnish their news to 
The Associated Press exclusively and 
not to furnish their news to news- 
papers or other news agencies in the 
United States. Such a contract is still 
in full force and effect between The 
Associated Press and The Canadian 
Press, an association of 87 daily news- 
papers out of a total of only 94 daily 
newspapers published in the Dominion 
of Canada. 


5. The Associated Press supplies its 
members “with a complete feature 
budget, comprising news feature stor- 
ies with and without illustrations, 
news cartoons, comic strips, and a 
full budget of departmental fea- 
tures,”" and The Associated Press 
claims that this service is “The only 
feature service with full facilities for 
coverage—pictures, stories, columns, 
background—in every state and in 
foreign countries * * * The only 
complete feature service available -in 
whole or in part.’ It also claims that 
its behind-the-news feature service 
“is recognized widely as the best in its 
field.”* Defendants’ combination de- 
nies these services to newspapers com- 
peting with existing AP members, but 
the plaintiff does not contend that the 
restraints imposed by the denial of 
these services, as distinguished from 
AP news and newspicture services, are 
seriously injurious to competitors. 
The feature service of The Associated 
Press is one of its relatively minor 
undertakings. Out of a total of 
$11,305,577.84 which it spent in 1942 
in servicing newspapers, The Associ- 
wated Press spent only $527,927 on 
its feature department. Moreover, 
there are a number of other feature 
services in the United States (such as 
King Features Syndicate, Inc., NEA 
Service, Inc., United Feature Syndi- 
cate, Inc., and Chicago Tribune-New 
York Daily News Syndicate, Inc.), 
more or less available to newspapers 
denied AP membership, the feature 
services of which are as good or bet- 
ter as that of The Associated Press. 

6. The defendants, forced to admit 
the conduct described above, attempt 
to justify it. The contentions ad- 
vanced as defenses in the answers of 
the defendants are three in number; 
(a) the claim that the granting of the 
relief prayed in the complaint would 
abridge the freedom of the press; 
(b) the claim that the granting of 
such relief would deprive members 
of The Associated Press of their “in- 
centive” (i., their “competitive ad- 
vantage” over newspapers concertedly 


excluded from membership) to be 
loyal to the combination which 
“loyalty” would thereupon be re- 


placed by “arm’s length bargaining” 
between The Associated Press and 
the newspapers receiving its service, 
thereby making the business of The 
Associated Press “commercial” rather 
than “mutual” in character;“ and (c) 
the claim that, if the relief sought by 
the plaintiff should be granted, news- 
papers now denied access to service 
of The Associated Press would substi- 
tute such service for the services of 
other news agencies, to such an ex- 
tent that The Associated Press “might 
well become the only news agency 
furnishing complete news coverage.” ”' 

21Complaint, par. 74; AP Answer, par. 47; 
American Tribune, par 28 

28 Defendants’ Responses te Request 
\dmission No. 2-e, filed April 28, 1943. 

29 Defendants’ Responses to Request 
missions No. 2-a, Ex. 2-A. 
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” Answer AP par. 13. 
Answer AP par. 18. 


None of these contentions gives rise 
to any genuine issue as to any ma- 
terial fact. The first presents a pure 
question of law. The second and third 
contentions, which are contradictory, 
rest on purely speculative conjecture 
as to future developments. If they 
were susceptible of proof they would 
be irrelevant and would not consti- 
tute legal defenses. 


It 


In support of this motion there are 
filed herewith the affidavits of the 
following persons: 

Harry B. Baker 

Brodie D. Barnett 

Thomas J. Barry 

Warren Brown 

Thomas A. Daffron, Jr. 

Marshall Field 

Ernest von Hartz 

Guy R. Hill 

Alfred McClung Lee (3) 

Virginia M. Marino 

N. S. Macneish 

Sid Mautner 

J. A. McNeil 

Thomas M. MeNicholas 

Herbert S. Moore 

R. E. Moore 

John J. Padulo 

Harold L. Schilz 

Otto M. Smucker 

Manfred K. Toeppan 

Edwin Moss Williams (2) 


Joun Henry Lewin, 
CuarLes H. WEsTON, 
Cuartes B. Ruece. 


Special Assistants to the Attorney 
General, Attorneys for the 
Plaintiff. 


NORTH JOINS N. Y. POST 


Sterling North, a member of the 
Chicago Daily News editorial staff for 
the past 13 years and literary editor 
since 1933, is resigning from the Daily 
News to become literary editor of the 
New York Post, effective July 1. Dave 
Appel, Cleveland News literary editor, 
has been appointed to succeed Mr. 
North. Mr. North joined the Daily 
News as a reporter upon graduating 
from the University of Chicago. He 
has written and published 13 books 
and has contributed te numerous na- 
tional magazines. He succeeded How- 
ard Vincent O’Brien as Daily News 
literary editor in 1933 when the latter 
became a columnist. For the past 
two years, the New York Post has 
purchased Mr. North’s book reviews 
from the Daily News. 


SWAGERMAN OFFICE 


National Newspaper Organization 
has opened New York headquarters at 
366 Madison Avenue, under the direc- 
tion of William J. Swagerman, former 
newspaper representative. Plans are 
under way to interest publishers in 
a program to develop acceptance of 
newspapers as a national medium. It 
is proposed to do creative selling for 
newspapers in direct competition with 
radio, magazines and other media. 
NNO also contemplates research and 
promotional assistance to publishers 
on their problems in the retail field. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC ADS 


Western Electric begins this week 
in 27 newspapers in northern New 
Jersey a campaign of institutional ad- 
vertising of 1,200 lines on six colmuns. 
The copy emphasizes employment 
opportunities for women in the Com- 
pany’s Kearny Works. Plants in five 
different locations make up _ the 
Kearny Works which currently em- 
ploy more than 25,000 people and are 
close to 100% engaged in producing 
communications equipment for the 
Army and Navy. 
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Paul L. Cornell 
Joins New York 
Herald Tribune 


Assumes New Post as 

National Editor... 

Writing Editorials 

Paul L. Cornell, one of the leading 

figures in the advertising world when 
he retired in 1936 as a partner in the 
Geyer, Cornell & 
Newell ad agen- 
cy and chairman 
of the board of 
the American 
Association of 
Advertising 
Agencies, last 
week joined the 
New York Her- 
ald Tribune as 
national editor, a 
newly - created 


post. 

Although his 
duties have not 
been defined and will develop with 
time, Mr. Cornell is contributing to 
the Herald Tribune’s editorial page. 

Left U. S. Service 

He resigned last month as Chief of 
the Office of Export of the Board of 
Economic Warfare, where he worked 
closely with Vice-President Henry A. 
Wallace and Milo Perkins. 

For six years—from 1936 to last 
year—he was headmaster of the Rom- 
ford School for Boys at Washington, 
Conn., which he closed for the dura- 
tion last June because the masters 
had gone into the armed services. Mr. 
Cornell is recognized as a leader in 
educational work for boys. 

He went to Washington, he said this 
week, to work on post-war planning, 
“but, as has happened so often, I 
found myself in an office having 
nothing at all to do with post-war 
planning.” 

Tall, plain spoken and a forceful 
executive, Mr. Cornell is keen about 
planning for the post-war world 
which, he sees as bringing an era of 
prosperity and well being for America 
if the nation’s leaders follow a cor- 
rect course. 

Cites America's Role . 

He believes America’s role after the 
war will be to raise the standard of 
living of the rest of the world. An 
important point, however, he holds, 
is that there must be an agreement 
among nations for an open world 
market. This combination, along with 
a world monetary system, will bring 
prosperity to the U. S. 

If the nation’s leaders isolate the 
country from the rest of the world as 
was done after the last war, Mr. 
Cornell foresees three or four years 
of productivity because of dammed 
up purchasing power created by the 
war and then “the holocaust.” 

“The people don’t want a New Deal 
plan or a Republican plan,” he com- 
ments. “They want an American 
plan. The people are going to win 
the war and they should write the 
peace.” 

Mr. Cornell, one of advertising’s 
distinguished writers who is remem- 
bered for his copy on Squibb, Oneida 
Community Plate and other famous 
accounts, states advertising should be 
used as a social force in the U. S. 
after the war. 

He visualizes a closer cooperation 
between industry and agriculture in 
the government itself after the war, 
a combination which is necessary to 
assure prosperity. He says “govern- 
ment should act as a mediating agency, 











Paul L. Cornell 


not as a directing agency,” and be- 
lieves less government interference 
with business will hasten stabiliza- 
tion in post-war America. 

Eighth of nine children of a Meth- 
odist minister in Wisconsin, Mr. Cor- 
nell, who retired from advertising at 
40, just as he planned, started to work 
at 14. He opened his own ad agency 
in 1926 and merged it with “Pat” 
Geyer in 1933. 


A veteran of the last war, he was 
turned down for service in this con- 
flict for physical reasons, he said. He 
was with an ambulance unit of the 
first detachment of the AEF that 
landed in Italy and was attached to 
the Italian army. 

He saw action in some of the fiercest 
fighting along the Piave River and in 
the battles of Vittorio Veneto, Asiago 
Plateau and Monte Cavelleto. He was 
cited by the Italians and received the 
Italian War Cross. 


Grade Labeling 
Hearings Held 
In Capital 


Wasuincton, May 27—With a full 
week of Congressional hearings on 
grade labeling in progress, the punch 
line of the story came not from Capi- 
tol Hill but from the White House 
where Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt entered 
the discussions to deride foes of gov- 
ernment-fixed, compulsory grades. 


The Boren Committee, acting under 
the Halleck Resolution, heard a series 
of witnesses describe the practical 
problems of grades and the advan- 
tages that accrue to consumers who 
buy according to brand names and 
trade marks which have become 
synonymous with value and quality. 

But at the White House, the First 
Lady told her press conference, with- 
out offering documentation: “Nothing 
is quite so valuable to the housewife 
and the consumer as to put the exact 
truth on the label.” Her assertion 
was by way of reply to a question on 
the grade issue. 

Cost an “Old Argument" 


Reminded that packers have com- 
plained about the cost involved, Mrs. 
Roosevelt dismissed that factor by 
saying: “Oh, that has been fought out 
for years. That is an old argument.” 

But the problem of government 
grades was not so readily dissolved by 
Earl Constantine, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers, who told the Boren Com- 
mittee his industry’s product was 
placed under government standards 
April 15, despite a plea for respite and 
study. “That was most unfortunate 
and regrettable,” he declared. 

The temper of the subcommittee 
conducting the hearings, as expressed 
by Chairman Lyle Boren of Okla- 
homa, a democrat, also clashed with 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s expressed views. 

“Price control we must have, both 
the OPA and business agree to that, 
but the question is how,” he said. 

“In the past, governments have 
found that interference with quality 
standards that are represented by 
trade marks and brand names leads 
to no satisfactory solution. There is 
no substitute for individual business- 
men who take pride in their prod- 
ucts and who strive continuously to 
improve the merchandise that bears 
their names. 

“I believe I speak for the other 
members of our committee when I 
say that we have high hopes of mak- 
ing clear, to the country at large that 
prices can be controlled without 
harming business, labor, or the con- 
suming public.” 

Constantine charged a deliberate 
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and subversive attempt to change 
established methods of American 
business is being made by a group 
within OPA of which, he said, Dr. 
J. K. Galbraith is the leader. Gal- 
braith is the principal advocate of 
compulsory grades. Constantine at 
first appeared reluctant to “name 
names” but did so on assurance of 
Rep. Charles A. Halleck that Con- 
gress will stand between the witnesses 
and government agencies as a guard 
against reprisal. 

T. H. Mueller, president of Kayser 
& Co., suggested to the committee that 
price differentials be based upon the 
“historical difference” that always has 
existed between branded and un- 
branded merchandise. This, he said, 
has been done with success in Canada. 

Chairman Boren pursued his in- 
quires into that field at a length that 
indicated he may recommend legisla- 
tion effectuating that pricing policy. 
The witness said a much simpler or- 
der could be drafted on that basis, 
proceeding from the premise that 
most business men are honest—an 
assumption, he added, OPA seems un- 
willing to accept. 

Would Destroy Values 


Ernest L. Ulrich, president of Mun- 
singwear, Inc., and A. R. Kneibler, 
vice-president of Coopers, Inc., said 
they would not put their company 
brand names on merchandise as low 
in quality as is permitted by OPA 
specifications for underwear. Those 
specifications, they expressed concern, 
may become the OPA grades for un- 
derwear. Kneibler added that his 
firm would rather operate at a loss 
during the emergency than lose the 
benefits of their trade names. In the 
case of Munsingwear, Ulrich said, the 
values built up over a period of 56 
years would be destroyed by stand- 


ardization of merchandise which 
would be brought about by grade 
labeling. 


The suggestion that OPA is drivng 
against freedom of the press was made 
during the appearance of Clarke W. 
Tobin, vice-president of Propper Mc- 
Callum Co. A faction within the fed- 
eral agency, he accused, is following 
the Communist line, seeking to de- 
stroy brand names and remove the 
necessity for newspaper advertis- 
ing. 

Rep. Halleck suggested that success 
of such a movement would withdraw 
the support of a free press, and Mr. 
Tobin concurred. 


Obituary 


FRITZ C. HINKLE, 50, member of the 

Kansas City Star staff since 1907, 
died May 24 after an illness of several 
years. He was city editor of the news- 
paper from 1925 to 1939. He was one 
of the first automobile editors in the 
country, making numerous tours over 
routes which later were set up as the 
nation’s highway system. 

ArNoLp B. King, 80, president of the 
Delphos (O.) Printing and Publishing 
Co., which published the daily Herald 
and the semi-weekly Courant, died 
May 17. 

Joun Murxkar, 80, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Pickering (Ont.) News 
for the past 42 years, died there May 
17. His wife and a son, William, who 
were associated with him in the pub- 
lishing business, survive. 

Harry C. Pepico, 61, who worked on 
both the old Bluefield (W. Va.) Leader 
and the Bluefield Daily Telegraph, 
died May 22 in Bluefield Sanitarium. 
Death followed a severe heart attack 
suffered the day before. 

Minor H. Day, managing editor of 
the Washington (Pa.) Reporter for 50 
years, died May 25 after an illness of 





several weeks. He was 79 years old, 
Mr. Day retired from his news desk 
in 1941, but returned after Pearl Har- 
bor, when the war reduced newspa- 
per manpower. 

EnsicN Leon GERHART, 21, repre- 
sentative of the Philadelphia Record 
at Temple University at the time of 
his enlistment, was killed May 23 in 
the crash of a Navy plane in Narra- 
gansett Bay, near Providence, R. I. 


Miss Witpa Cox, aged 34, an em- 
ploye of the Youngstown (O.) Vindi- 
cator circulation department for eight 
years, died as the result of an auto- 
mobile accident May 7. 

Joun Nicnotas Martin, 67, former 
ad solicitor of the Newport News (Va.) 
Daily Press, died May 18 at his home 
in Newport News after an illness of 
seven weeks. 


Rosert C. Menarrey, 59, veteran 
Chicago newspaperman and a rewrite 
man on the Chicago Times, died of a 
heart attack May 21 in Chicago. Son 
of the late William R. Mehaffey, owner 
of the old Lima (O.) Democrat, Bob 
Mehaffey began newspaper work in 
Chicago in 1905. He later was city 
editor of the old Denver Republican 
and upon returning to Chicago worked 
for the old Chicago Herald & Ex- 
aminer, Chicago American, Chicago 
Tribune and Times. 


WituiaM A. DeVorg, for a long time 
connected with the newspaper adver- 
tising business, died May 13 in Wil- 
mington, Del., at the age of 69. Death 
came suddenly from a heart attack, 
Recently Mr. DeVore was connected 
with the News-Journal Co. of Wil- 
mington. Prior to that he was with 
the Chester (Pa.) Times. 


Ciayton Cuase Siocum, 70, former 
city editor of the Sandusky Star-Jour- 
nal, died on May 14 after a long ill- 
ness. Previously he was state editor 
of the Detroit News. 


CLASSIFIED 
RATES 


SITUATION WANTED 
(Cash with Order) 


| time—.50 per line 
4 times—.40 per line per insertion 


HELP WANTED and 
ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 


! time—.90 per line 
2 times—.80 per line per insertion 
4 times—.70 per line per insertion 


FORMS CLOSE WEDNESDAY NOON 
FOR CURRENT WEEK'S ISSUE 


To calculate cost of any classified adver 
tisement, count five average words to the 
line. Minimum space accepted for publl- 
ation is three lines. Advertisers who ke 
their ads, Box No. EDITOR & PUBLISH 


should consider this as four words. 


Mechanical Equipment For Sale 


DEPENDABLE EQUIPMENT 
GUARANTEED FOR RELIABILITY 
Duplex Tubular—8 page—with complete 
stereotype plant 
8-page Duplex flat bed, angle bar 
Model A Duplex, flat bed 
E & F Elrods, electric pots 
Ludlow with 14 fonts mats 
225 Vandercook Proof Press, full page 
Rouse-Band Saw 
Hoe-Scott heavy duty mat rollers 
2-C Intertypes 3 magazines 
78-14 Linotypes 
Northern Machine Works, 
Marshall & Jefferson Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE EXPECT TO HAVE FOR SALE soon 
one Hoe octuple double-width press and 
two Goss single-width four deck presses 
20% inch total printed length. Goss 
Presses can_be synchronized to run as 
octuple. Hoe running speed 22,000, 
Goss, 21,000. Push button controls and 
metors included. Goss equipped to rum 
4 color comics. Also 3 ood Junior 
Auto-plate casting boxes, 1 Wood Stand: 
ard Auto-shaver and 1 Goss curved 
reuter cylinder. All in good running 
cendition. Will sell as unit or sep* 
—. New Orleans Item, New Orieans, 
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Equipment Wanted 


WANTED 

16 or 20 page Duplex Tublar Press and 
eomplete Kercotrpe equipment. Box 854, 
Editor & Publisher. 





7~oeoo 





Newspaper Brokers 


BROTHERS, Binghamton, N. Y. Es- 
AY ished 1914." Newspapers bought and 


sold without publicity. 


ER PROPERTIES ia, 
iSWSPAPER PRO bought, 20 


a dential pegepetens. 

L. PARKER LIKELY 

times Building, New York, N. Y. 
ble handling, buying, selling, mergers. 

o leases or trades. ighest references. 
LEN FEIGHNER AGENCY 

Sashville 











Mich. 








Newspapers For Sale 


(WLY DEMOCRATIC PAPER in Central 
New York County on one of the famous 
Finger Lakes. Modern Plant, town over 
5,000. _Paper founded 1818. MA 
BROS., Binghamton, N. Y. 


FESTERN DAILY; agriculture state & 











district. Future outlook good. as 
$23,000 required. Unopposed & real 
property included. Similar conditions 


covers a weekly, net of $8,000 for past 
each eight years. H. Glover Co., 
Ventura, California. 


BIZONA WEEKLY NEWSPAPER—One 
of the best in state. Fine opportunity. 
Healthful climate. Rich agricultural 
section. Responsible party can obtain 
details by writing my agent, Arthur W. 
Stypes, 625 Market, San Francisco, Calif. 














Newspapers Wanted 


(ENT WILL BUY DAILY and job plant 
up to $100,000 west of Missouri River. 
Strictly confidential. MAY BROS 
Brokers, Binghamton, N. 











Newspaper Supplies 


43 FORM PRESS CARDS, Tags, Arm 
Bands, etc. Leg ee Press Supplies, 
1934-N Eleventh, Washington, D. rh 


Mechanical Equipmen? Wanted 


foes fi Py w7 id 
single w two pages wide), 
ne inoh printing diameter—21 inch 
etoff or deck for same. Give full de- 
P< and prices. Bex 1042, Editor & 
er. 














Help Wanted 
Advertising 
ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
Old established trade newspaper needs 


an advertising solicitor with national 
advertising experience. New York City. 








— 


nplete 


ge 


Give full particulars, references and 
salary expected first letter. All replies 
- ential. Box 914, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


DSPLAY ADVERTISING Salesman for de- 
partment stores or major accounts. Must 
be thoroughly experienced with an ex- 
tllent selling record, also know copy 
aad Inyout. Over 88 or draft exempt. 
leading metropolitan paper 250,000 oir- 
culation. Give full details with refer- 
«ces in first letter. Box 837, Editor 
4 Publisher. 


ISPLAY ADVERTISING salesman for 
New York State daily with over 20,000 
tirculation. Good record newspaper 
telling, copy writing, and layout neces- 
ury. Give full details first letter. Box 
867, Editor & Publisher. 


PLAY ADVERTISING 
mall Iowa Daily. Send full 
photo and advise salary expected. 
27, Editor & Publisher. 


NCED advertising salesman (draft 
exempt), or woman, by exclusive, six 
day afternoon daily, city of 25,00’ in 
Mississippi. State salary expected, cef- 
erences. Box 900, Editor & Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED in national advertis- 
ing for southern office of national repre- 
‘entative of non-metropolitan dailies. 
Publisher contacts and Divisional Office 
wlicitations. Headquarters in large city. 
cellent opportunity. State salary. Box 
888, Editor & Publisher. 
WEST DAILY, city of 50,000, offers 
Permanent job for ambitious advertising 
salesman with experience. Good future 























salesman on 
details, 
Box 











for producer. State age, draft status, 
Starting salary, references, and other 
ttinent facts; also submit snapshot. 


x 895, Editor & Publisher. 
T STAFF POSITION available 
Mtonce. Good layouts and selling ability. 
4 must opportunity. Write, or wire 





x Hess Advertising Manager, Mansfield 
io 


News Journal. 








Help Wanted 
Circulation 


TION MANAGER for group sub- 
ban weeklies, Attractive proposition. 
Tite Box 893, Editor & Publisher. 

ANTED ASSISTANT CIRCULATION 
MANAGER, small New England Daily 
with future. Box 898, Editor & Pub- 


. 


















Help Wanted 
Feature Writers 


Help Wanted 
Editorial (Cont'd) 





WANTED 
FEATURE WRITERS 


Magazine is desirous of employing two 
first-rate feature writers whose mate- 
rial has been of sufficient excellence 
to warrant publication in big-time 
metropolitan papers or magazines. 
Either full time or part time employ- 
ment is acceptable. Good compensa- 
tion and enjoyable work. These jobs 
must be filled by June 4th. Conse- 
quently, applicants should be in a 
position to start at once. Send appli- 
cation with references and brief per- 
sonal history to 
Box 926, Editor & Publisher 





INDIANA DAILY (A. M. AND P. M.) 
wants draft-exempt reporter, daily or 
weekly background, for courthouse, city 
hall, etc., beat and desk work, local 
and telegraph assistant. Good training 
ground for bigger jobs. Rounded ex- 
gorente not require Box 859, Editor 

Publisher. 


FLORIDA DAILY wants woman copy reader 
familiar with telegraph, city desk rou- 
tine. Give full details, experience in 
letter salary wanted; enclose photo if 
possible. Box 8738, Editor & Publisher. 





Situations Wanted 
Circulation (Cont'd) 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 24 years ex- 
perience in all branches of newspaper 
circulation. Age 39. Bax 909, Editor 
& Publisher. 

CIRCULATION MANAGER formerly on s 
Metropolitan Daily Newspaper for 25 
years desires to secure a connection for 
the duration or longer. Oan give satis- 
factory references. Box 884, Editor & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION MAN available, experienced 
in sales, home delivery, distributioa, 
bookkeeping and auditing. Best of ref- 
erences. ox 881, Editor & Publisher. 

















Help Wanted 
Mechanical 


WANTED COMBINATION PRESSMAN for 
Duplex Tubular Press. Box 764, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Help Wanted 
Artist 


WANTED: STAFF ARTIST to retouch 
photos, make art layouts and draw some 
cartoons and illustrations, by newspaper 
in Southwest. Must be draft exempt. 
Salary $50.00 a week. State experience 
in detail, send newspaper clippings of 
work and give references. Box 886, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 

















Help Wanted 
Editorial 





EDITORIAL ASSISTANT 


Important monthly magazine seeks 
live, brainy writer, with metropolitan 
reportorial experience capable of quali- 
fying as associate. The creative, critical 
ability that does the right thing at the 
right time in the right way from day 
to day is the talent sought, and it 
must be backed by unquestionable ex- 
perience and demonstrated results. 
Character, personality, dependability 
and proper backgrounds educationally 
and otherwise are essential. To one 
who can prove his qualifications a 
splendid opportunity is open. State 
experience and references in full and 
salary desired—also draft status. Ac- 
company application with photograph if 
possible. Box 892, Editor & Publisher. 





COPY ER—rewrite man. By medium 
sized New York State Evening. Trained 
man, draft deferred. Fifty dollars start, 
good opportunity increase earnings and 
ee Box 928, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


EDITOR-REPORTER for semi-weekly, only 





paper town 5,500, after July 1, to re- 
place editor entering service. Must be 
good reporter, editorial writer, prefer 


man past draft age. $35 per week. The 
News-Chronicle, Shippensburg, Pa. 


MANAGING EDITOR WANTED for daily 
court and commercial newspaper. Must 
be experienced in this specialized field 
and opens of managing entire business. 
Legal knowledge necessary. Give com- 
lete details, including positions held. 
30x 894, Editor & Publisher. 


ONE OF Eastern Pennsylvania's liveliest 
morning dailies has places for telegraph 
Editor and two experienced reporters, 
men or women. Permanent. Give back- 
ground, draft status, salary needs. Real 
oP portunity. Box 912, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


TELEGRAPH EDITOR by medium-sized 
afternoon Midwest Daily. Draft exempt. 
State experience and salary expected. 
Box 923, Editor & Publisher. 

TELEGRAPH EDITOR who can produce 
attractive front-page, varying style, on 
afternoon paper — Frank i Tener, 
i; abe Gloversville, 

ay. . 

















WANTED: Assistant in sports department 
with some duties on general copy desk. 
Please write qualifications, draft status 
and salary requirement to Ralph Knight, 
managing editor, The Post-Star, Glens 
Falls, N. Y. 


COPYREADER WITH METROPOLITAN 
experience wanted. Apply by letter giv- 
ing newspaper experience to Managing 
Editor, Detroit Free Press. 








Help Wanted 
Public Relations 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for enter- 
prising young man with reporting, writ- 
ing experience in public relations de- 
partment of leading aircraft manufac- 





turing company. Prefer West Essex 
County, New Jersey. Write or wire Box 
916, Editor & Publisher. 





Situations Wanted 
Administrative 


GENERAL BUSINESS MANAGER. 20 
years experience as successful newspaper 
executive. Thoroughly acquainted with 
business administration, advertising, me- 
chanical supervision, circulation. Age 
44. Desire connection with daily 10,000 
to 20,000 circulation. References. Box 
901, Editor & Publisher. 











Situations Wanted 
Advertising 





ADVERTISING MANAGER—or Salesman. 
Experienced at copy, layout, merchandis- 
ing and management. Draft exempt 
family, age 35. Perfect record. Good 
reason for changing. References, photo 
and background on request. Box 836, 
Editor & Publisher. 

WOMAN-ADVERTISING AND SALE PRO- 
MOTION MANAGER. Agency and large 
national advertiser experience, college, 
willing to leave New York. Speaker at 
American Society of Newspaper Editor's 
convention in 1938. Complete resume 
and photo on request. Box 852, Editor 
& Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 
Cartoonist 


EDITORIAL CARTOONIST seeks oppor- 
tunity with metropolitan newspaper or 
syndicate. Style adaptable to serious 
or humorous treatment world events. 
Top-flight possibilities. Box 853, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 

















Situations Wanted 
Circulation 


OIRCULATION MANAGER available June 
1. One who can rn under present 
conditions and still show results when 
the time arrives. 15 yrs.’ experience. 
all phases. Age 38. Married. 4 draft. 
Location open. Salary same. Box 788, 
Editor & Publisher. 

AN AGGRESSIVE perme ge competent 
circulation man of proven ability desires 
connection. Morning-Evening. Combina- 
tion newspapers. Box 910, Editor & 
0 or ee 

CIRCULATION MANAGER now available. 
Age 46. Formerly circulation manager 
for New York Metropolitan Daily. In 
the business for 35 years from newsboy, 








routeman, foreman, superintendent of 
mail room through position of circula- 
tion manager. Knows promotion and 
circulation building from _ all angles. 
Will go anywhere presently employed. 
Best references. Box 913, Editor & 
Publisher. 





CIRCULATION MANAGER, now employed. 
Consider key position large newspaper. 
Resourceful, reliable. Known for ag- 
gressive, economical management. Ex- 
perience AM; PM; Sunday. Know prae 
tieally all angles. Splendid background, 
record. Best references. Age 47. Want 
place where results will mean perma- 
nency. Box 828, Editor & Publisher. 

CIRCULATION MANAGER: Twenty-five 
years experience. Specialist home de- 





livery. conomical methods. Conserva- 
tively aggressive. Used to hard work; 
solving fimeult problems. References. 


Box 924, Editor & Publisher. 


departments. 
Box 795, Editor & Publisher. 








Situations Wanted 
Editorial 

AVAILABLE, telegraph, city, news editor, 
copyreader, top reporter; lifetime back- 
ground weeklies to metropolitan field; 43, 
married, draft exempt; good health; col- 
lege; temperate, earnest, personable; re- 
—. for ability, initiative, reliability ; 
est references; reasonable; east pre- 
ferred. Box 929, Editor & Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE EDITOR, now employed, seeks 
change in similar post or as assistant to 
publisher; age 40, draft status 3A-H; 
family; university graduate. Record of 
accomplishment, dependability; on pres- 
ent position 12 years; aggressive, thor- 
oughly equipped, on highest character 
Prefer midwest or east. Interested only 
in permanent position with future, not 
duration job. Box 930, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

AVAILABLE: Crackerjack newspaperman 
—over 38, married—best of references— 
no job too big references will prove. 
Now employed, open only to job where 
results will mean permanency. Circula- 
tion builder, advertising builder, editor 
of reputation in East. One year out- 
standing Broadcaster. Reply Box 17, 

__ Post Exchange, Camp Pickett, Va. 

COPY READER or reporter, experienced. 
45 years eld. Box 915, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

EDITOR-REPORTER seeks position with 
future. 15 years experience in four 
states as beat man, general assignment, 
sports editor, city editor, which post 
now has held three years city of 200,000. 
Ten years present firm. Age 36, mar- 
ried, two sons, 7, 4. References. Go 
anywhere. Box 896, Editor & Publisher. 

EDITOR, writer, executive, 49, married, 
sober, seasoned; background editorial 
writer, editorial director, all desks, pub- 
lic relations, employes publications. Box 
918, Editor & Publisher. 

N. Y¥., WASHINGTON EDITORS: Here's 
a skilled writer (magazine, newspaper, 
newsletter), trained analyst. 27 4F. 
Box 920, Editor & Publisher. 

PROMOTION copywriter, layout man. Let- 
tering artist. No selling. Past draft 


























age. Box S.S. 1182, Springfield, Mis- 
sourl. 

REPORTER, girl 23, Journalism schoot 
degree. Metropolitan experience; radio, 
magazine training. Box 906, Editor & 
Publisher. 





REPORTER-rewrite-desk man, 45, mar- 
ried, two children, 25 years allround 
experience, including sports; competent, 
aggressive, energetic, best of ealth, 
wants permanent pisition southwest or 
west. Now employed big eastern daily. 

Box 911, Editor & Publisher. 

WRITING—editorial, magazine 
relations. A., years 
Background; public relations, 
paper, radio scripts and research. 
908, Editor & Publisher. 

YOUNG LADY, peaseaty employed inter- 
ested in general news coverage. College 
degree. istance no object. Box 862, 
Editor & Publisher. 


YOUNG LADY, presently employed, seeks 











or public 
Columbia. 
trade 

Box 








better writing position. Nine years 
business experiense; newspaper, pub- 
licity. Departmental editor large trade 








jeurnal, one year. Oollege degree. Box 
827, Editor Publisher. 
Situations Wanted 
Mechanical 





COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN — Prefer 
8-12 machine P. M. paper; know how to 
get production economically; union; 50, 
active, will out-last ‘‘duration.’’ Box 
891, Editor & Publisher. 


COMPOSING ROOM Superintendent, last 
job 7 years. Broad baekground. nus- 
ual results. Smooth administrator. Box 
793, Editor & Publisher. 

FOREMAN SUPERINTENDENT, 20 years’ 
experience, efficient, reliable, economical. 
Box 799, Editor & Publisher. 

MECHANICAL SUPERINTENDENT Com- 
posing Room Executive. 20 years’ ex- 











rience. Fine Record. Box 794, Editor 
Publisher. 
PRODUCTION ENGINEER. All mechanical 


All problems. Confidential. 





SUPERINTENDENT, or foreman, compos- 
ing room, 6-day afternoon daily; west 
coast preferred. Age 49, two school- 
age children. 20 years in charge of dept.; 
country bred; union; sober. An eco- 
nomical, energetic, and dependable ex- 
ecutive. No duration job wanted—must 
be permanent. Box 851, Editor & Pub- 
ligher. 
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Shop Talk 


By ARTHUR ROBB 


A NEW idea in journalistic education 
has emerged from the necessities of 
war. At the recent meeting of the 
New England Daily 
Newspaper Associa- 
tion, Dean M. Lyle 
Spencer of the Syra- 
cuse University 
School of Journalism. 
and Prof. Max Grossman, director of 
the Boston University journalism de- 
partment, outlined similar plans to 
meet the shortage of editorial per- 
sonnel. Briefly, both offer six-month 
short courses to young women who are 
high school graduates and can dem- 
onstrate in a “screen test” that they 
have the aptitude and the capacity to 
absorb this intensive training. The 
Syracuse course will open on June 28. 
Dean Kenneth E. Olson, of the 
Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University, advanced a some- 
what similar idea before the Inland 
Daily Press Association last week. 
Dean Olson is also secretary of the 
National Council on Professional Edu- 
cation for Journalism and obtained 
Inland indorsement of his plan. 

The experiment is frankly a war- 
time measure. We doubt that any 
educator or thoughtful editor will look 
upon it as a permanent development 
in training for a journalistic career. 

Cooperation of publishers is being 
sought in recruiting women students 
for the new courses—a task which 
promises to be none too easy. War 
production plants in many sections of 
the country are offering employment 
to young women at wage rates far 
above those ordinarily paid to begin- 
ners in journalism, and the only ad- 
vantage that newspapers can offer 
against such competition is the pros- 
pect of a permanent career and ad- 
vancement according to capability. It 
seems altogether likely that young 
women who break into newspaper 
work during the war will find a good 
many opportunities for permanent jobs 
and at rates of pay comparable with 
those of the men whose places they 
are filling. The risks of war service 
being what they are, it is inevitable 
that many of the former newspaper 
people now in uniform will not return 
to civilian life. The annual crop of 
journalism school graduates will be a 
mere trickle for the duration, if, in- 
deed, the schools are not limited to 
accelerated courses like those men- 
tioned. The demand of the armed 
services for young men of the age at 
which education for journalism usually 
starts is so great that recognition of 
journalistic training as essential to the 
national welfare cannot be expected. 
and the schools will either have to 
close or go on a basis of emergency 
operation. 

It is to be hoped that the latter 
course will be chosen by all of the first 
class schools, for the mutual good of 
the institutions and the press. These 
schools have a normal capacity for 
about 2,500 graduates annually, and 
with two six-month courses a year, 
they might be able to offset materially 
the drain that war losses have inflicted 
on all staffs, and also to maintain 
teaching staffs for post-war needs. 

om * * 


Six Months’ 
Training 
For Women 


OUR OLD friend, William N. Hardy, 
manager of the Pennsylvania News- 
paper Publishers Association, has been 
trying (without much 


W.N. Hardy success to date) to 
Deatects convince the War 
Manpower Commis- 


48-Hour Week sion that putting the 


entire newspaper 
48-hour week would 


business on a 


at Thirty 


not solve any problems of the war 
and would add greatly to the expenses 
of newspapers. While no order has 
yet been issued putting newspapers on 
a 48-hour week, except by implication 
in the 42 areas cited by the War Man- 
power Commission as having labor 
shortages, the tone of the Commis- 
sion’s correspondence with Mr. Hardy 
indicates a strong belief that it will 
be necessary for all industry to work 
48 hours to meet the shortage of civil- 
ian workers. 

“It is recognized,” wrote J. H. Bond, 
deputy executive director, “that the 
operations of some _ establishments 
must undergo changes in methods 
which have been developed by long 
experience, especially where they have 
been accustomed to a labor surplus 
rather than a labor shortage market. 
The traditional half-holiday, as well 
as the full holiday on Saturday which 
was rapidly becoming the pattern in 
many establishments cannot be con- 
tinued if the needs of the military and 
civilian economy are to be made ade- 
quately.” 

Mr. Hardy had pointed out that “the 
48-hour week, with time-and-one- 
half for employes covered by contract 
or subject to the Wage & Hour Act, 
would be a costly operation and would 
not release any great number of mili- 
tary-age people for the war effort.” 

In the mechanical department of 
many newspapers, Mr. Hardy said, 
personnel has been reduced to such 
an extent that the release of additional 
men because of a 48-hour week might 
leave the office without an ade- 
quate supply of men within a few 
months. Newspapers have not been 
accustomed to operating in what Mr. 
Bond called a labor surplus market 
in this branch, for there has never 
been, except for short periods, any 
surplus of skilled mechanical depart- 
ment workers. 

Newspapers which now operate their 
mechanical departments on the basis 
of 40 hours in a 51-day week could 
not use the extra eight hours’ work 
which would be the result of the 
longer work week. When the day’s 
work is done, it’s done, and in news- 
paper offices the timing of the day’s 
operation depends on available deliv- 
ery schedules, which cannot be 
changed to suit a newspaper’s con- 
venience. Another factor is that 
Thursday and Friday are peak days in 
many offices, requiring every available 
man, and Mr. Hardy points out that 
“great difficulties would be encoun- 
tered in publishing these two large 
editions with the smaller force which 
would be necessary under a 48-hour 
week.” The present system provides 
flexibility through a variable work 
which would not be possible under a 
rigid 48-hour schedule. 

In other departments the longer 
week offers increased costs and neg- 
ligible benefits. Advertising staffs now 
can do little productive selling on Sat- 
urday and the addition of eight hours 
to their working week would run up, 
the operating cost of the department 
while producing no new revenue. News 
department workers on most papers 
are now working six days a week, 
often working longer than 48 hours. 
Those who work less than 48 hours do 
so because their jobs can be done in 
a shorter time, and they are often 
specialists whose services cannot be 
used in lines other than their own. 
At that, because of the heavy war 
drain on editorial staffs, many special- 
ists are covering assignments that for- 
merly engaged the services of several 
men. Business and accounting depart- 
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ments are already operating with re- 
duced forces and the additional eight 
hours would release no people either 
for military service or for war produc- 
tion. 

Newspapers are indeed vital to the 
prosecution of the war, as the Man- 
power Commission has recognized on 
several occasions. Their contribu- 
tions have been highly praised by al- 
most every official associated with the 
war’s many tasks. None of the profits 
resulting with production for war have 
come their way. On the other hand, 
their advertising volume has been re- 
duced by the diversion of industry 
from civilian to war production, their 
paper supply has been reduced and 
its price increased. To load the fur- 
ther burden of unnecessary overtime 
on them will not produce a single air- 
plane, tank or shell, and it will impair 
their ability to continue to render the 
public service that is more essential 
than ever with the war to be won. 

+ + * 

WHILE we’re on the subject of news- 

paper service, we might refer to 
what threatens to become an abuse of 
that service by a gov- 
ernment agency. The 
Detroit Free Press 
seems to have been 
the first to protest 
against the waste of 
print paper involved in the frequent 
revision of price ceiling lists by the 
Office of Price Administration. An 
editorial in the Free Press of May 22 
declared that the list of 600 price items 
published by newspapers all over the 
country two weeks previously was 
“just so much waste paper,” in view 
of a new and longer list covering the 
same items that was sent to the press 
for publication last week. 

With the War Production Board 
demanding that newspapers reduce 
their paper consumption by at least 
10 per cent, the waste of paper caused 
by frequent reissues of price lists and 
ration values is a matter for serious 
concern. Certain it is that food sup- 
plies and prices are matters of primary 
interest to all newspaper readers, and 
the press is under obligation to serve 
that interest promptly and faithfully. 
That obligation has been kept. 

The government, it seems to us, has 
an equal obligation to the press and 
its readers. One form of that obliga- 
tion is not to make premature deci- 
sions on important matters of news, 
with the necessity for frequent and 
voluminous changes. The price ceil- 
ing lists that were released in a rush 
early in May could well have been 
withheld from publication for another 
48 hours or even longer, as events have 
since proven. 

We do not question the necessity for 
occasional changes in food prices and 
ration values. They have to be ad- 
justed to maintain equitable levels 
and to prevent the development of 
black market perils. We do question 
the need for wholesale revisions of 
the entire food price structure within 
a period of two weeks. That seems to 
us evidence that the program ws not 
thought through in advance. The re- 
sultant confusion in public thinking is 
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one important consequence, probably 
of much more importance than the 
waste of precious newsprint and of 
space which could have been avail. 
able for other news, but the latte, 
consideration is not negligible. 

We aren’t suggestiong that the OPA 
should buy space at advertising rate; 
for the purpose of publicizing its price 
and ration policies—which are news— 
but we do believe that if advertising 
had to be bought for the purpose 
more care would be given to accuracy 
and timing. Advertising demands the 
formulation of policies in advan 
and not on the fly. With that kind of 
planning several phases of our war 
economy would be in far better shape 
than they are today. 

The food situation is one of them 
Another is the gasoline supply in the 
Eastern States. That there is a seriou 
gas shortage in that area is undeniable 
and the situation has been evident to 
thinking people since the first an- 
nouncement by Secretary Icke 
months before Pearl Harbor. Since 
then, there have been so many changes 
of policy and regulations that it is 
little wonder that the public does not 
view the condition with the alarm tha 
it deserves. Advertising is not sub- 
stitute for brains and backbone, but 
where these elements are present ad- 
vertising can be a strong aid in their 
functioning. 


Relief Sought for 
Paper Deliveries 


WasuincTon, May 26—Pressure wa‘ 
being brought today to have newspa- 
per delivery placed in the high bracke: 
of essentiality and thereby relieved 
from a gasoline ration cut which 
would mean 40% curtailment in ser- 
vice. 

The gasoline shortage has resulted 
in extending the “T” coupon period 
by 25 days. New tickets intended 
for use July 1 will not be honored w- 
til July 26. Those issued for the cur- 
rent period must be “stretched” ove: 
those additional days. 

The ODT order reducing the number 
of deliveries during the gasoline shor- 
age period exempted newspapers from 
the cut, but the extension of “T 
coupon life affects delivery of thé’ 
commodity as it does all others” 

The “essentiality” list which will be 
issued this week will set up commot- 
ity listings and those ruled essentié 
will be entitled to relief upon applic 
tion to the office of defense transps- 
tation. OPA local ration boards wil 
issue priorities on ODT orders. 


THREE ON “YANK” 


Three former editorial employes 
the Philadelphia Record have mat 
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the staff of Yank, the Army week} 
They are Technical Sergeant Bi 
Richardson, Signal Corps, who us 
to be a rewrite man; Sergeant Mer4 
D. Miller, Air Corps, now staff ct 
respondent in Hawaii and the Sot 
Pacific, a former Record reporter, # 
Private Harry A. Sions, now doit 
editorial work in Yank’s New Yo 
office, once Record feature writer. 





Texas. 


stranger. 


A foreigner fell dead on the street in El Paso, 
He had money and letters in his 
pockets but no one could read the letters. 
Someone suggested sending them to the 
newspaper information bureau conducted by 
Frederic J. 
hope that a translation might be secured. 
An authority was found who said the writing 
was in a little known Slavic dialect. 
letters were made into English and were 
used as exhibits in settling the estate of the 


The Beaver Falls News-Tribune (11,108 E) 
has renewed for this service. 


Haskin in Washington, in the 
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How'd you like to carry home 


500 POUNDS OF CANDLES? 


YOU: What on earth for? What would 


I do with all those candles? 
Why, they’d light your home for a 
month. 
YOU: Light my home? But I’ve got 
electricity! 


Yes, but if you didn’t have it, you’d need 
about a quarter-ton of candles to do the 
same job. 


YOU: A quarter-ton? That’s a lot of 
candles! 


It’s a lot of money, too. It would cost 
you about $200. 


YOU: Wow! I couldn’t afford that. My 


monthly electric bill now is only¢ 


three dollars or so. 


Well, that’s just about average. But re- 
member that only about 85c of it goes 
for light. The rest runs your radio and 
refrigerator — 


YOU: Say, electricity’s pretty cheap 
when you come to think of it. 


Yes sir! Cheaper than it’s ever been. 
You’re getting about twice as much elec- 
tticity for your money today as you got 
fifteen years ago. 


m® YOU: How can that be? My bill hasn’t 


changed. 


PRINTED IN U. S.A 








SNUFF OUT THE AXIS 
BY BUYING BONDS! 


But think of the electric appliances 
you’ve added. Fifteen years ago, did you 
have an electric refrigerator? 

YOU: No-o. 

Radio? Electric mixer? Electric clock? 
YOU: No... . Say, how come I do get 

more electricity now? 
That’s easy. Experience — efficiency — 


sound business methods — 


YOU: / don’t get it. 





It’s simple. The electric companies un- 
der business management know their 
job. That job is to give you the best pos- 
sible service at the lowest possible price. 
And they’re doing it! Today — when 
most other prices have been going up — 
ELECTRICITY IS STILL CHEAP! 





THIS PAGE SPONSORED BY A GROUP OF 114 
ELECTRIC COMPANIES* UNDER 
AMERICAN BUS/WESS MANAGEMENT 


*Namesr on request from thia magazine Not listed for lack of space 
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ACTUAL CASE HISTORIES 


A semi-national brand of coffee had only mediocre 
success in Memphis until it switched to newspaper 
advertising. Then sales quadrupled. 


By contrast, a competitive product spent 2!/. times 
as much in another advertising medium and showed 
a sales loss in Memphis. 


A dog food was introduced in Memphis with just a 
$1,000 invested in newspaper space. It immediately 
became the first seller, jumping ahead of old estab- 
lished leaders. 


On the other hand, a soap product in Memphis spent 
the equivalent of 46 full pages of newspaper space in 
another medium and showed a sales loss. 


You will find “Memphis Grocery Sales Record” a gold mine 
of information about the sales of grocery products. Write 
the Memphis newspapers, or call any office of the Scripps- 
Howard National Advertising Department. 


No one questions the press as a social force. We have 
sO Many, many occasions today to be impressed by the 
newspaper’s tremendous influence in the American 
way of life. But let’s not overlook the newspaper in 
our modern selling economy. The newspaper is the 
most powerful sales-producer. That’s why it should 


be the primary advertising medium. 


Another striking picture of newspaper selling-power 
is shown in a study just issued—‘‘Memphis Grocery 
Sales Record.” It’s an actual record of the sale of 330 
grocery products over a 12-month period, following 
the method of the New York World Telegram’s famous 
Merchandise Inventory. Sales are charted with the 
advertising put behind each product. You can follow 
the sales curve and see how something happens when 
a product has the support of newspaper advertising. 
It happens immediately. Even with too short cam- 
Paigns, even with very small appropriations—sales go 
up. 


The retailer knows this. He doesn’t have time to con- 
cern himself with 5o-cent words about consumer psy- 
chology. When a retailer uses advertising, he expects 
it to do just one thing—to sell merchandise. That’s 
why 90“co of all retail advertising goes into newspapers. 
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